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N the morrow of the Lausanne Conference the international 
C) oti seems brighter. Whether this be appearance or 

reality the sequel will show. It is still too early to say 
whether a lasting change for the better has been brought about, 
even if a beginning has been made, a step taken in what should 
be the right direction. The causes of the crisis that afflicts the world 
are too deep-seated to be removed at one stroke. They need patient 
and, above all, thorough treatment—and treatment not of symptoms 
alone. What are these causes? 

There are two ways of seeking to discern them. ‘The one is to 
review and to analyse conditions and prospects, country by country, 
and to base a judgment upon the balance of evidence. But in many 
cases these conditions and prospects are so little known that they 
can justify, at best, tentative conclusions. Who can say what the 
true position may be in Germany, in Soviet Russia, in Italy, or 
even in the United States? ‘The other way is deliberately to put 
aside the “ objective ’’ method and to set forth general impressions 
gained from observation of tendencies and events. ‘To-day I think 
this ‘* subjective ’’ method preferable, not only because the other 
is hardly practicable, but because my views and convictions in the 
past have usually been the outcome of reflection upon impressions. 
Rarely, if ever, have I troubled about surface appearances. Under- 
lying realities, and some experience of their workings, have 
seemed to offer a safer standard of judgment. 


Not long ago a well-known Member of Parliament dug out of his old 
papers, or a diary, a note of something | had said to him in Vienna 
in the autumn of 1909. He wished to know whether he might 
publish it in a book of reminiscences which he was writing. It was 
to the effect that I thought a great European war inevitable; that 
it would come not later than 1915, when the German fleet would 
be ready; that Austria-Hungary would prove to be every whit as 
_ aggressive and bellicose as Germany; and that, even if the war 

were then avoided, the Hapsburg Monarchy could not long go 
on as it was going. It stood on a quaking morass; and the 
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Viennese aristocracy might find themselves, before many years 
were out, begging their bread. They understood their plight as little 
as the French aristocracy had understood theirs before 1789. 

I remember meeting this Member of Parliament though not 
exactly what I had said to him. His note is probably accurate ; 
for, in the closing years of my stay in Vienna, and after my return 
to England in October 1913, I was oppressed by a sense of coming 
catastrophe. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, I believe, had much the 
same feeling, and it influenced decisively his work as Viceroy of 
India from 1910 to 1916. He had been in close touch with men 
and things. 

Economists might prate of the impossibility of a great war. 
They might argue that the intricacy of financial and business ties 
between nations precluded any resort to armed force on a large 
scale. They might prove that all would lose and none would gain 
by an internecine struggle, and that therefore it was out of the 
question. I thought their reasonings beside the point, for they 
took no account of stubborn political facts; and of these facts two 
were decisive. The first fact was that the ‘‘ wire’’ between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, which Bismarck had laboured inces- 
santly to keep intact, had been cut in March 1909 by Prince Bilow, 
the German Chancellor, and that this had been done because 
Germany felt she could not afford to leave Austria-Hungary in 
the lurch during the European crisis which had been brought on 
by the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in October 1908. ‘The 
second fact was the settled determination of the Austro-Hungarian 
military and political camarilla to bring Serbia to heel by any 
means and at all costs. Since Germany had just shown that she 
would follow, willy-nilly, an Austro-Hungarian lead in this direc- 
tion, the effective control of Austro-German policy had shifted 
from Berlin to Vienna. ‘Thus another cardinal principle of 
Bismarckian diplomacy had been violated. A third principle, that 
of maintaining good relations between Berlin and London, had long 
~ since gone by the board. The Europe of Bismarck was tottering to 
its fall. 

After the end of March 1909 the peace of Europe was thus at the 
mercy of the leading soldiers and statesmen at Vienna and Buda- 
pest. With how little wisdom they had managed the affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, before and during the Bosnian annexation crisis, 
there had been ample opportunity to observe. When, towards the 
end of that crisis, Prince Biilow inflicted upon Russia humiliation 
so grievous that she could never again bow to a German or an 
Austro-Hungarian threat, it was clear that any serious quarrel 
between Vienna and Belgrade would bring on a great war. ‘The 
Austro-Hungarian and the Serbian Governments were always on 
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the verge of such a quarrel. They were the two rivals for the 
control of the Southern Slav world. After the Balkan wars of 
1912-13, the Serbians, and the Southern Slavs in general, were 
too confident of their power to withstand Austro-Hungarian designs 
to be amenable to diplomatic pressure. Austrian statesmen, for 
their part, could not hope to bring the Southern Slavs into the 
Hapsburg orbit by peaceful means because of the fierce resistance 
which the Magyar oligarchy in Hungary would offer to any 
attempt to transform the Dual System into a federation of semi- 
autonomous peoples. Thus war between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia was certain. The only question was when and how it 
would come. Nor was it likely that an Austro-Serbidn war could 
be localised. Russian resentment of the German quasi-ultimatum 
of March 1909 was too fierce. 

This was why I wrote from Vienna in November r912 to warn an 
influential quarter in London that if, as had been suggested, the 
Austro-Hungarian navy should bombard the Serbian forces at 
Durazzo after their crossing of the Albanian mountains, Great 
Britain ought to be ready to land an army in Belgium within ten 
days. Russia, I explained, would not tolerate an Austro-Hungarian 
attack on Serbia. Germany would then summon Russia not to 
intervene, and Russia would refuse. Relying on the slowness of 
Russian mobilisation, the German Army, in execution of a settled 
strategic plan, would bolt through Belgium into France; and, if 
England still cared for Belgian neutrality or for the safety of 
the Narrow Seas, she would have to act swiftly. People in London 
admitted that there might be something in this logic though they 
looked upon it as too fine-drawn and little short of fantastic. They 
forgot that there are two sorts of logic—the logic of a syllogism 
of which the terms may not have been precisely stated, and the 
logic of circumstances which ungovernable forces determine. ‘The 
second sort of logic cannot be gainsaid. But, as a rule, it is not 
seen to have been irrefutable before it has worked itself out to 
disastrous conclusions. 

Had there been an accepted international jurisdiction in the pre- 
war world, with power to enforce its decisions, the Austro-Serbian 
antagonism might have been peacefully resolved. ‘The potential 
difference between the pre-war and the post-war order lies precisely 
in the beginnings of such a jurisdiction ; and the lack of confidence 
which prevails to-day—and is a contributory if not the root cause 
of the world-wide economic crisis—springs from doubt whether 
either the League of Nations or the signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
for the Renunciation of War have the will to take and to enforce 
collective decisions. Statesmen hardly seem to realise that their 
hesitation and cautious half-heartedness have steadily weakened the 
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only safeguards that stand between their countries and a return to 
pre-war instability. They fail also to understand how the minds of 
their peoples would be affected by the breakdown or abandonment 
of these safeguards. My own conviction is that, to-day, our 
embryonic international jurisdiction is far feebler than it was even 
a year ago; and that, unless it be swiftly strengthened, we shall 
find ourselves as near to another inevitable catastrophe as we were 
in the autumn of 1909. 

How it will come may be a matter of opinion. Many assert that 
the antagonism between Germany and Poland will be its cause, 
that the Germans will never be reconciled to the Polish Corridor 
or to the position of Danzig and that, at bottom, German nationalist 
feeling resents the rebirth of Poland as incompatible with German 
interests, and as a standing slur upon the memory of Frederick the 
Great. It may be so. The Polish question, which poisoned the 
life of Europe for 150 years and ended by helping to bring Hohen- 
zollern, Hapsburg and Romanoff to grief, may once more set the 
nations by the ears. Yet I am inclined to doubt it. In my view 
neither Germano-Polish relations nor any present European an- 
tagonism need be the cause of another war. ‘This does not mean 
that, should sufficient cause for war arise elsewhere, the struggle 
would not spread to Europe. At the moment I see only one quarter 
in which things appear to be moving steadily, almost inexorably, 
towards war. This quarter is the Pacific Ocean where the conflict 
of policy, aspiration and interest between the United States and 
Japan, to say nothing of China and Russia, may have to be fought 
out unless Great Britain and France speedily make up their minds 
that it shall not be. 

This prospect of conflict fills me with the same kind of mis- 
giving as I felt, from the autumn of 1909 onwards, about the way 
things were going in Europe. Since 1920, when the people and the 
Senate of the United States made the egregious and perhaps fatal 
blunder of turning their backs upon the League of Nations, the 
problem of China, and the American and the Japanese relationships 
to it, have hung like a dark note of interrogation over the peace 
of the Pacific. The tardy discovery by British statesmen in the 
course of 1921 that events in the Pacific were moving towards war 
between the United States and Japan and that, should war come 
Canada and possibly some other British Dominions would 
sympathise or even side with the United States whether or not 
Great Britain were formally the ally of Japan, led to the abandon- 
ment of the Anglo-Japanese alliance at Washington in December of 
that year. For the alliance an innocuous substitute was found in 
the Four-Power Agreement between the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Japan. This Agreement was supplemented by 
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the Nine-Power Treaty (or self-denying ordinance) in regard to 
China, and by the Washington Naval Treaty in February 1922. 
But, as Mr. Stimson pointed out in his letter to Senator Borah on 
Bebrtiary 24th last, these Treaties stand or fall together. The 
plain sense of his letter—which must be taken as a fundamental 
American State document—is that, if the Nine-Power Treaty (and 
the Kellogg Pact) be violated with impunity, the United States will 
hold itself free to ignore the Washington and the London Treaties 
for the limitation of naval armaments. 

Since last December Japan has undeniably broken, hitherto with 
impunity, not only the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, 
but also the League Covenant. If this state of things continues we 
shall be within sight of a large increase in the American navy. 
‘Then Great Britain will have to decide whether she shall likewise 
increase her navy, in the name of ‘‘ parity,’? or whether Western 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand shall tacitly be advised to look 
to the United States for protection in a conflict that will then be 
a mere matter of time. Is it not surprising that neither our leading 
journals nor the responsible public men of this country have warned 
our people of the immense dangers to them and to the whole 
British Commonwealth which war between the United States and 
Japan would entail? Press and politicians alike have been eloquent 
upon disarmament, upon the expediency of getting rid of repara- 
tions and of wiping out war debts. The Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva has been allowed to drag its slow length along amid 
technical futilities and under the shadow of the Far Eastern 
** resort to arms and violence ’’—to cite a phrase from the preamble 
to the Lausanne Agreement. For what it may be worth, the 
Lausanne settlement is all to the good; but by itself it will hardly 
avail to restore the political confidence that is sorely needed if the 
world is to turn its face away from strife and towards co-operation. 
Even at Ottawa the danger in the Pacific will loom threateningly 
ahead, and the British delegates may discover that neither Canada, 
Australia nor New Zealand is blind to it. Why our National 
Government has hitherto seemed to ignore it is a mystery. 

Of this mystery there is one explanation. It is that British 
statesmen sbun the thought of collective responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace. ‘The Locarno Agreements of October 1925 
may be adduced as an exception, though they form an exception 
which does more than prove the general rule. The Locarno Agree- 
ments were a rebound from the refusal of the Conservative Govern- 
ment in March 1925 to incur any such degree of collective responsi- 
bility for peace as had been foreshadowed in the Geneva Protocol 
of September 1924.. The rebound was limited and local though not 
on that account less formidable in its implications than a wider 
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arrangement would have been. Wide or limited, any treaty of 
guarantee must be dangerous—as the pre-war guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality proved—unless it be supported by an unswerving and 
constructive policy of peace. And this is precisely where all 
British Governments have failed, never more lamentably than in 
dealing with the Japanese offensive in Manchuria last September. 

The interests and responsibilities of the British Commonwealth 
are world-wide. As a natural consequence it would seem that the 
principles of British policy should likewise be world-wide. If, as 
is often said, our greatest Imperial interest is peace, the postulates 
of peace ought surely to be inculcated upon the British peoples 
more insistently than upon any others. This has not been and is 
not being done. Innumerable meetings have, indeed, been held and 
speeches made against war, in support of disarmament and of the 
League of Nations; but there has been no concerted or sustained 
endeavour to convince the nation that, if it would have peace, it 
must pay the price. This price is international security based upon 
collective responsibility for the effective outlawry of war and of 
war-makers. There can be no real measure of disarmament as long 
as war, declared or undeclared, is treated in practice as a tolerable, 
if not a lawful, undertaking. 

Year in, year out, British Governments have declared that, 
while we cannot add to our commitments, we stand by our obliga- 
tions under the League Covenant. Yet in official circles it has long 
been regarded as axiomatic that we shall not stand by our ostensible 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. How many partisans 
of the League of Nations in this country are aware that the resolu- 
tions passed by the League Assembly in 1921, mainly at the 
instance of the late Lord Balfour, went far to deprive Article 16 
of its binding force? Have our people ever been plainly told by 
anybody in authority that, in view of the defection of the United 
States, Great Britain is determined not to court an Anglo-American 
conflict over “‘ the freedom of the seas’’ by applying Article 16? 
- For this determination there are good reasons. There are no good 

reasons for leaving it in obscurity as a sort of mental reservation. 

Nor has any British Government, as a Government, ever set 
itself to provide an effective substitute for Article 16. The initia- 
tive for the Briand-Kellogg Pact came partly from France and 
chiefly from the United States. It was not welcomed at the British 
Foreign Office although it clearly implied that the United States 
would be unlikely, henceforth, to invoke ‘‘ the freedom of the 
seas ’ in favour of any violator of the Pact. Even when it had been 
signed and ratified, no British statesman sought to capitalise it 
by proposing that its signatories should define the lawful functions 
of armaments in a world which, by renouncing war as an instru- 
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ment of national policy, had outlawed the aggressive use of armed 
force. Had this been done, a basis for disarmament would have 
been found ; for the truth would then have appeared that, under the 
Kellogg Pact, the only lawful function of armaments is a function 
of police, individual or collective. Unless the Kellogg Pact 
means that war—and war-makers—have been outlawed, it means 
nothing. Either it must entail the concerting of measures to 
render outlawry effective, that is to say the acceptance of 
collective responsibility for the ostracism of law-breakers, or it is 
worse than useless. 

The sad truth is that British Governments have been lukewarm 
in defending what they declare to be a supreme British imperial 
interest, and have tarried in defending it even when a lead has been 
given by others. Last September, when Japan began her offensive 
in Manchuria and China appealed to the League Council, the 
United States awoke to the fact that one of its vital interests— 
peace in the Far East—was being dealt with by an institution which 
it had been wont to look upon as a forum for European disputes. 
Thereupon, Mr. Stimson assured the League Council of American 
support in any action it might take or in any pressure it might 
apply to stop the fighting in Manchuria. Instead of seizing this 
assurance with both hands, as an earnest of American co-operation 
with the League, Great Britain and France let the opportunity slip 
and offered the world a deplorable spectacle of short-sighted 
timidity. Firm action at that moment, even had it been limited 
to a withdrawal of Ambassadors from ‘Tokyo and to an announce- 
ment that an embargo would be placed on imports from Japan, 
would not only have stopped the fighting; it would have 
strengthened and encouraged the liberal elements in Japanese public 
life and would have enabled them to hold the military party in 
check. Incidentally, it might have saved the valuable lives of two 
or three Japanese statesmen. 

Worse was to come. On January 7th Mr. Stimson sent a Note 
to Japan and China warning them that the United States would 
** not recognise any situation, treaty, or agreement ’’ which their 
Governments might make in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of February 1922, and of the Kellogg Pact of August 1928. He 
let it be known that the United States would be glad if this 
warning were supported by Great Britain and other parties to the 
Nine-Power Treaty. Sir John Simon ignored the hint. As a 
Christian gentleman he turned the other cheek to the Japanese 
Government which had already left upon one side of his face, and 
upon the faces of the other members of the League Council, traces 
of resounding smacks. He had his reward; but not even the smart 
of it could induce him and his colleagues to accept Mr. Stimson’s 
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further suggestion, early in February, that the doctrine of non- 
recognition should be laid down in a joint Anglo-American declara- 
tion. So the declaration was made, single-handed, in Secretary 
Stimson’s letter of February 24th to Senator Borah, and was 
accompanied by the warning that the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments are so closely inter-related that, if one of them be 
successfully ignored, all must fall to the ground. 

Meanwhile the Disarmament Conference met at Geneva. Its 
opening was delayed in order that the British Secretary of State for 
the Dominions might enunciate five propositions in regard to the 
“war in all but name ’’ which was being waged in the Far East. 
Japan ignored these propositions and demonstrated, to the satisfac- 
tion of her people, that British bluff could be ‘“‘ called’ with 
impunity, even when it invoked the Kellogg Pact and the League of 
Nations. I have high authority for stating that the course which 
events were then allowed to take in the Far East has convinced 
the Japanese nation that the League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact are dead letters, and that the foundations of the post-war 
world have crumbled. 

True it is that, against the wish of Great Britain and of the 
Secretary-General of the League, China insisted on summoning a 
Special League Assembly at Geneva early in March, and that, 
under the influence of a revolt among the small Powers (including 
the British Dominion of South Africa) a long resolution was voted 
in the spirit of the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the 
Stimson doctrine of non-recognition. It is also true that a League 
Commission—which might have been sent to the spot before the 
end of September and have reported in October 1931—wended its 
leisurely way to the Far East last spring, and that its Report 
may now be expected—some time next November! But none of 
these things prevented Japan from setting up a puppet Manchurian 
State of her own, called ‘‘ Manchukuo,’? which the Japanese 
Government may ‘‘ recognise’’ at any moment. 

Japan has now informed the Lytton Commission that she intends 
to sever Manchuria from China and to uphold Manchurian ‘‘ inde- 
pendence.’? Short of this she will accept no recommendations it 
may make, or any League decisions. The temper of her Govern- 
ment and people is abundantly revealed in the instructions 
given on July 3rd to the Japanese delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference that President Hoover’s disarmament proposals are not 
to be regarded as a practical basis of discussion, since their 
principle is unsound and it is therefore useless to discuss them in 
detail. This rebuff to the United States is the more significant 
because the main principle of the Hoover proposals runs: ‘‘ The 
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Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which we are all signatories, can only 
mean that the nations of the world are agreed that they will use 
their arms solely for defence.’? In rejecting this principle and in 
claiming, as the Japanese Admiralty claims, that the object of the 
Hoover proposals is to give the United States a stronger navy, 
proportionately to that of Japan, than the Washington and London 
Treaties contemplated, the Japanese Government is, in effect, 
accusing the United States of bad faith and is opening the door to 
a fresh period of naval rivalry. 

The prospects of the Disarmament Conference, never bright, 
are thus darker than they were before. Nor have the latest British 
proposals improved the outlook. They make not the slightest 
allusion to the Kellogg Pact or even to ‘‘ the enforcement of inter- 
national obligations by common action’? which Article 8 of the 
League Covenant prescribes as a condition of the reduction of 
armaments “to the lowest level compatible with national safety.” 
Unless some provision is made for collective security before the 
Conference ends, the waiting world seems likely to be offered a few 
restrictive regulations for the conduct of war, not a binding agree- 
ment to put war itself outside the law. 

This is why I see to-day that war may be coming as clearly 
as I saw it twenty-three years ago. Before it comes there may 
be a period not of disarmament but of re-armament; for when the 
peoples of the world understand that the League Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact are indeed scraps of paper, they, and the British 
peoples foremost among them, will conclude that present arma- 
ments are below safety level. Then the leading organs of our press 
may no longer encourage Japan and praise her military efficiency, 
as they encouraged her and praised it last autumn and winter 
instead of warning the Japanese Government that its policy in 
Manchuria and at Shanghai would lead straight to economic and 
political ostracism with attendant bankruptcy. I verily believe 
that the only means of averting war in the Pacific, with its in- 
calculable repercussions throughout Asia and Europe, would be for 
Great Britain, France and the United States to join, even now, in 
making it clear to Japan that war, declared or undeclared, is no 
longer admissible as a means of promoting national interests and 
that, unless she returns to observance of the League Covenant and 
of the Kellogg Pact, she will be ostracised accordingly. 


In this, perhaps one-sided, view of the world situation I have 
refrained from dwelling upon the economic and financial crisis 
which economists and business men think its most urgent aspect. 
To me the loss of confidence, which is the deepest cause of the 
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economic crisis, seems mainly a by-product of political circum- 
stance. Nowhere has this truth been more cogently stated than 
it was recently at the end of Sir Arthur Salter’s remarkable book 
Recovery. He said: 


The last, and greatest problem of the world, at once urgent 
and permanent, is that of establishing the basis of peace and of 
confidence in good international relations, without which all 
efforts to revive world finance or trade must always be doomed 
to failure. And in the immediate future this means ensuring the 
success of the Disarmament Conference, improving relations 
between France and Germany, and strengthening the peace 
structure by making it clear that the Covenant of the League 
and the Pact of Paris will be operative and will be adequately 
supported. ‘‘ Leave the Wilson Pact intact; make the Kellogg 
Pact effective ’’; make it clear by declaration and by act—in 
China, for example, where the whole collective system of assur- 
ance against war is now being tested—and the world will at 
last have the foundation on which it can rebuild its civilisation 
—and rebuild it securely. 


To this wise counsel—hitherto unheeded—there is little to add. 
Day by day events bear witness to the folly of ignoring it. Not 
only in Russia and in Italy, but in Yugoslavia, Germany and 
(with some limitations) in Poland, anti-liberal systems of govern- 
ment are undermining what were meant to be the democratic 
foundations of a ‘‘ new order’? in the world. Incompatible 
nationalisms grow apace. Fear, and restrictions born of fear, rule 
peoples who should be safe and free for co-operation. Maldistribu- 
tion of abundance mocks distress and penury. Bitter and savage 
disillusionment may mark the final collapse of what were noble 
aspirations. Is there no Government, no nation, no man to lead 
the peoples whither they would fain go, did they know the way— 
towards well-being in a world which collective responsibility for 
peace shall have put beyond the thought of war? 


WICKHAM STEED. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT—SO FAR. 
BVA -200r the sittings of the House are resumed in October 


approximately a year of the present Government’s tenure 
of office will have elapsed, and this is therefore an appro- 
priate time to report progress and ask leave to sit again. No 
Liberal can be completely satisfied with the progress and some 
would like to refuse the leave, but I think that these have given 
insufficient consideration to possible alternatives. The downfall of 
the present administration could only be followed at the moment 
either by a rule of unmitigated Conservatism, or (most improb- 
ably) by the restoration of that section of the last Labour Cabinet 
which refused to face the crisis of August 1931. The first alterna- 
tive would give to the party a greater measure of freedom and an 
easier course to follow, but it would deprive the nation of all 
effective Liberal influence during some of the most critical years in 
history. “The second could only be welcomed on the assumption 
that the financial crisis which preceded the General Election was a 
dream or a deception, a conclusion which no responsible opinion 
at home or abroad would endorse. These lines are therefore 
written in the belief that the National Government was an inevitable 
experiment, and that it should be supported in spite of disappoint- 
ment until it has clearly ceased to be national or until its task has 
been either completed or abandoned. 
I have spoken of disappointment and there is evidence of such 
a feeling to be found in the figures of by-elections. But some part 
of that may be fairly discounted. A certain amount of disillusion- 
ment follows every political change, and the greater the triumph 
at the polls the more natural is the reaction. The electorate indulges 
in extravagant expectations, and tends to believe that a change 
of master and mariners will bring, not only better navigation (as 
promised), but also fine weather. Unfortunately no one has been 
able to devise a tariff to keep out deep depressions from Iceland 
or elsewhere, and though the danger of immediate shipwreck has been 
averted the passage is bound to be a rough one for a considerable 
time. And in times like these the opportunities for propaganda 
against the Government are numerous. The unemployed, especially 
those subject to the means test, the sufferers from the various cuts, 
tax-payers of all kinds thirsting (in some cases literally) for 
relief, are all ready centres for discontent. And, where the 
Government has been formed by coalition, partisanship handicaps 
its natural defenders, who tend to be reluctant to believe that any 
completely satisfying result can come from association with tradi- 
tional opponents. 
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Taking all these things into consideration the Prime Minister 
has substantial reason for satisfaction with the record of his 
administration and with its reception in the country. The para- 
mount task was to secure a balanced Budget and restore confidence 
both at home and abroad in the financial stability of the nation. 
The balance has been a narrow one and has permitted neither 
concessions on cuts nor relief of taxation, but it has been achieved ; 
and the restoration of confidence can be seen in the renewed inward 
flow of foreign money and in the success, which, as I write, seems 
assured, of the Conversion Loan. When we contrast the conditions 
which prevailed last August these results may be regarded with 
legitimate satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, great problems with regard to national revenue 
and expenditure remain unsolved. It was probably for the moment 
an actual convenience to the Government that the Chancellor’s 
calculations showed no balance sufficient to permit any kind of 
distribution. A difficult choice was thereby avoided between fritter- 
ing away the available sum over a wide area, or challenging 
invidious comparisons by selecting particular recipients for relief 
of burden or restoration of benefit. But the course of future policy 
remains to be determined, and there are as many dangers in in- 
discriminate economy as in lavish expenditure. "The burden of 
taxation is generally recognised in Ministerial circles, but those 
who sit for industrial constituencies are also painfully conscious 
of the pitiful narrowness of the margin upon which the inhabitants 
of those depressed areas are living. Calls for more and more reduc- 
tions in social services sound too much like the easy calculations of 
comfortable people. As the Lord Privy Seal said in the House of 
Lords: ‘If a reduction of taxation on the rich were to be secured 
by a reduction of the contributions to the social services it would 
certainly reduce the standard of living of a considerable part of 
the population. These were matters which had to be taken into 
consideration before rushing blindly into the more reckless cutting- 

-down of an estimate.’? And from the industrial point of view there 
is as much need for the purchasing power of customers as for the 
savings of investors, and, while we are waiting for the currency 
experts to arrive at a policy which will give us more of both, we 
must endeavour to secure some kind of balance of existing 
resources. ‘There are doubtless administrative economies that may 
still be effected, but no great result can be attained by, for instance, 
the abolition of a few minor Ministries and the transfer of their 
permanent staffs (whose work would still be needed) to another 
part of Whitehall. And, judging the situation on broad lines, prob- 
ably the two most substantial economies available are to be found 
in the success of the Conversion Loan and in a resolute effort to 
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achieve mutual disarmament, either upon the Hoover plan or upon 
some variation of it. 

That brings me to the Government’s progress in its second great 
task, that of bringing, in consultation with foreign and Dominion 
statesmen, some measure of order and co-operation out of the 
prevailing chaos and suspicion. Geneva reached a new stage with 
President Hoover’s proposals. A plain acceptance on our part, 
following the Italian example, would have given the greatest 
encouragement to friends of peace throughout the world. It was 
natural that our representatives should have drawn attention to 
comparative disarmament already achieved and to the special needs 
of the vast territories for which we are responsible, aud that they 
should have suggested certain modifications in consequence. But it is 
disquieting that this nation should appear as the champion of the 
retention of tanks and bombing aeroplanes even in a modified form, 
and it is to be hoped that the last word has not been spoken 
on our side. 

At Lausanne a genuine though not as yet final step has been 
made in disposing of the long nightmare of reparations. Ratifica- 
tion still remains and this depends upon the progress that can be 
made with the associated problem of inter-allied indebtedness. But 
Europe has shown the way and has made the next move easier for 
the United States. 

There remains Ottawa of which I can only write in prospect. In 
the view of some Conservatives the main performance is staged 
there, and Lausanne was only a trivial curtain-raiser. To most 
Liberals, on the other hand, the Imperial Conference appears to 
foreshadow as many dangers as opportunities. But it is comforting 
to find in some recent utterances of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Thomas 
realisation of the fact that it would be disastrous to come back 
from Ottawa with our hands so tied by agreements with the 
Dominions that we were incapacitated from making effective agree- 
ments with anyone else. 

‘This indeed is one of the paradoxes of the new fiscal experiment 
that, while Free Traders find some reassurance in the warnings of 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Robert Horne as to the limitations of protec- 
tionist policy, veterans of the ‘Tariff Crusade are almost em- 
barrassed by the zeal with which Mr. Runciman and Mr. Hore- 
Belisha hurry them along. The present writer does not profess to 
approach this question with an entirely open mind. One cannot 
take part in a great controversy for many years without acquiring 
a point of view. That does not mean immovable prejudice, but only 
that natural laws seem to lead to a certain conclusion, and one 
cannot expect to believe in miracles before they have happened. 
And that a policy of raising barriers against trade should lead to 
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its general expansion would be no mean miracle. There is at 
present no evidence that the miracle has happened. Equally there 
is no final evidence against it. The time has been too short. The 
electorate will judge by the results upon trade and employment 
between this time and the next general election, and even then 
will quite possibly decide upon insufficient grounds, for economic 
causes are many and their results are often delayed. But the mass 
of voters, whether they travel first class or third, generally take 
post hoc as the equivalent of propter hoc, and the most convincing 
argument for them is a comparison of photographs ‘‘ before and 
after taking your pills.’? —The judgment may be wrong either way, 
but we must await it. 

Meanwhile it may be observed that the immediate difficulty in the 
way of the Government proposals is the diversity of inconsistent 
objects at which they are aimed. Foreign goods are to be kept out 
for the protection of British industries and, at the same time, 
revenue is to be raised by taxing them as they come in. Industries 
are to be given security for a long period in order that they may 
reconstruct and extend their operations, but the duties that give 
that security are liable to be revised at any moment for the 
purpose of bargaining against foreign tarifis. We are to keep a 
free hand for these bargaining purposes, but we must make fixed 
treaties with the Dominions to promote Empire trade. We must 
tax all manufactured imports that compete with our own produc- 
tions, but our manufacturers must have free access to their raw 
materials ; although it is a commonplace that the completed product 
of one industry is the raw material of another. To resolve all these 
antinomies would be beyond the powers even of a German meta- 
physician. 

Meanwhile our fiscal revolution has brought with it two prece- 
dents which, although much criticised, may well endure. The first 
is the devolution of the details of the import duties to the May 
Committee. The normal procedure would have enabled Free 
Traders to conduct a prolonged rearguard action, but the result 
would have been foregone and nothing would have been gained by 
enabling it to be said that the new policy had been hampered and 
crippled by obstruction. And, frankly, the House of Commons, 
having decided the points of principle, is a most unsuitable body 
for working out the details of application. At least we have been 
spared the constant lobbying and indirect pressure upon individual 
members which Free Traders have always feared, and particular 
interests have been left to present their case to a tribunal which 
has nothing to lose by its decision. 

Secondly, the famous ‘‘ agreement to differ”? in the Cabinet will 
probably find a place in our constitutional tradition. It has been 
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a curse of the party system that those who agree in the main with 
the Government must, if they differ on one substantial point, 
either suppress that difference or depart into outer darkness. Com- 
pare this Government with the last Labour Administration. Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Sir Archibald Sinclair differ from the rest of 
the Cabinet on one great point of policy. That difference is openly 
declared and allowed for. In the Labour Government there was no 
agreement to differ. But now that we come to the retrospect it 
appears from the speeches of the Official Opposition that practically 
the whole of his Cabinet disagreed with Mr. MacDonald part of the 
time and with Mr. Snowden (as he then was) all the time. Judged 
by that comparison an open denial of full Cabinet responsibility at 
the time may be regarded as preferable to a belated repudiation 
after the event. The new situation being contrary to the habits of 
the House naturally creates difficulties. There are occasional 
““ breezes ’’ on the front bench and there is a group of disgruntled 
Conservatives that loses no opportunity of making trouble for the 
dissentient Ministers. The curious feature of this group is that 
their own loyalty to the National Government is carried as lightly 
as 2 glove, to be put on and off at will, and most of them had voted 
against their own leaders twice before there was any difference in 
the Cabinet, and have done so readily since. It is largely in the 
same quarter that there may be observed another disquieting fea- 
ture in the National ranks—a steady and rancorous hostility to the 
League of Nations and all its activities which manifests itself by 
groans of disgust or riotous merriment whenever the League is 
mentioned. At a time when the fate of the world depends so 
obviously upon international co-operation these members are as 
great a danger as the Communists they so greatly dread. Fortu- 
nately they carry little weight and there is a very different spirit in 
the younger Conservatives, especially in some of those elected for 
the first time who bring to politics a fresh and progressive mind 
and are impatient of party prejudice. 

I find that I am passing from the policy to the personalities of 
the past session, and before finally leaving the former I should 
like to say that if no detailed survey of the situation as regards 
India and Ireland is given here it is because these subjects are in a 
measure detached and should be dealt with by writers with special 
knowledge. But to those who have listened to the debates there 
would seem to have been no essential change of policy in either 
respect; only a point had been reached when a stand had to be 
made for law and order in the one case and for the sanctity of 
treaty obligations in the other. 

From the point of view of dramatic interest and the play and 
conflict of personality the present House is regarded by most 
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experienced Parliamentarians as being distinctly below standard. 
“A dead House,’’ they say, or “ the dullest I have ever seen: 
Part of this is doubtless an unconscious glorification of the past, 
just as your veteran cricketer will never admit that Larwood can 
possibly be as fast a bowler as Richardson or Kortright. But 
there is more in it than that. Undoubtedly the fact that on any 
Government business there can be no such thing as a close division, 
that the front benches are so unequally balanced in weight and 
reputation, and that behind them, while the Labour rank and file 
is hopelessly overworked, the followers of the Government feel 
that they are expected to be seen and not heard—all this has 
undoubtedly a deadening effect. Sunday Cinemas (first edition) and 
Waterloo Bridge aroused far more excitement than ordinary 
Government business, because on these subjects every member could 
freely follow his own light and no one knew what the result would 
be. Further, there has been, I think, a feeling that the great 
issues were being settled away from Westminster, at Geneva, 
Lausanne, or Ottawa, and that often the tape machine has had 
more momentous announcements to make than the tellers. These 
are the reasons for such dullness as may have been observed in 
our debates, and it would be unjust to put the blame, as some 
have done, upon the Official Opposition. 

With a party of little more than fifty it is difficult to keep 
benches adequately filled, let alone to provide adequate speakers 
for all and sundry occasions, and it must further be remembered 
that the election deprived the Labour Party of every Minister of 
Cabinet rank save one. Considering these limits high marks must 
be given to the Opposition for hard work and attention to duty. 
Mr. Lansbury himself has succeeded late in life to a position which 
he can never have expected or desired. He has shown under that 
test the high qualities of responsibility and generosity of mind. 
This last was conspicuously displayed when, in welcoming the 
Conversion scheme, he congratulated not only Mr. Chamberlain, 
but also Lord Snowden. We are expected to forgive our enemies, but 
it may be an even harder task to forgive our friends, and most 
politicians are quite unequal to it. Sir Stafford Cripps and Major 
Attlee have laboured with unflinching zeal and pertinacity over the 
details of legislation, while on the broader issues Mr. Maxton and 
Mr. Buchanan have achieved a success only marred by a rather 
obvious desire to score at the expense of their official rivals. 

The weakest part of the campaign of both the Labour Oppositions 
has been their resistance to the new tariffs. Clearly: their heart was 
not in it, and they would just as gladly have proclaimed the in- 
effectiveness of Free Trade under the capitalist system. Major 
I.loyd George has filled the gap, and, in a style quite different 
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from his father’s, has developed into a first-class front-bench 
speaker. 

On the Government side the division of labour between the Prime 
Minister and the Lord President has worked well. Mr. MacDonald 
has been spared attendance upon a House which has always been 
something of an ordeal to him, and devoted himself to those outside 
activities which have been his strongest point and the scene of his 
greatest triumphs. Mr. Baldwin, on his side, has been left to deal 
with an assembly which he understands well and can control without 
effort. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been a coldly capable Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and is most valuable whenever a clear 
explanation is desired, though he has not at his disposal the vivid 
imagination of a Churchill or the grim determination of a Snowden 
to recommend a necessarily unpalatable Budget to the House. To 
see Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office and Mr. Walter Runci- 
man at the Board of Trade has long been a Liberal dream. Now 
they are there in the full exercise of their remarkable gifts. Mr. 
Runciman generally appears to tell us that ‘‘ new occasions teach 
new duties,’’ and Sir John is a monument of discretion, but it is 
to be hoped that in the privacy of the Cabinet they are exercising 
that Liberal influence which their old friends would expect from 
them. ‘Two departmental Bills dealing with Town Planning and 
Child Welfare, and three Emergency Measures in relation to 
Health Insurance, Sunday Entertainments and the Mining 
Industry have given great opportunities to some of the minor 
Ministers, and Major Stanley, Mr. Isaac Foot and Mr. Ernest 
Brown have all, in their different styles, greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George remain somewhat enigmatic 
figures. Mr. Churchill has not yet quite attained that mastery 
over the present House which he enjoyed in previous Parliaments. 
Nature never intended him for an elder statesman like Sir Austen 
Chamberlain or for a leader of “‘ die-hards ’’ like Colonel Gretton. 
And these seem to be the only positions left open to him. Mr. 
Lloyd George surveyed the arena in silence for a considerable time, 
then sprang through the ropes, dealt resounding blows at all the 
competitors, seconds, umpires, and Press representatives within 
reach, and now, surveying the bodies prostrated by his youthful 
vigour, he complains that he is a lonely old man and that nobody 
loves him. As a matter of fact everybody enjoyed the performance 
immensely, though no one yet knows what it is leading up to. 

The position of Sir Herbert Samuel and those who follow him 
has been one of great difficulty. We have suffered a grievous loss 
by the death of Sir Donald Maclean, whose clear courage and robust 
_ Liberalism were a tower of strength. Sir Herbert, with the help 
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of Sir Archibald Sinclair, has to give a lead to all those who desire 
to support the National Government in the tasks for which it was 
elected while resisting the fiscal changes which appear to go beyond 
its mandate. He has to defend Free Trade in the Cabinet and in 
the House, and to uphold the Government in the face of party 
discontent in the country. He has to preserve a Liberalism that 
shall be true to its traditions and consistent also with the decisions 
taken during the crisis of last year. Upon his performance of 
these tasks the future of the party may well depend. He has 
fulfilled them in such a way as to earn the gratitude of his followers 
and the admiration of an increasing number of his opponents, and 
we owe it to him that there is still a party in being to make the 
Liberalism of the nation an effective force in this Parliament and 
beyond. 
F. KIncsLey GRIFFITH. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 
A T the end of June, when the Democrats of the United States 


nominated Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 

as their candidate for the Presidency, the Press displayed 
a marked inclination to prophesy that Mr. Hoover’s defeat was 
something more than probable. There can be no doubt concerning 
the probability. The omens are more favourable to the Democratic 
side than they have been at any time for twenty years. In 1912 
the notable victory of Woodrow Wilson was made /possible by 
the revolt of Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressives in the 
Republican party. Since the collapse of the Wilson Administra- 
tion at the end of the war the Democrats have endured the miseries 
of continual defeat. Not once in the three intervening presiden- 
tial elections have they come within sight of even a bare fighting 
chance. But the conditions of 1932 are extraordinarily changed. 
The Republicans have renominated Mr. Hoover in obedience to 
a virtually unvarying custom which gives the President, apart 
altogether from the question of success or failure, his opportunity 
of a second term. The Democrats have selected a candidate who is 
likely to poll a larger vote than any other public man upon whom 
their choice could have fallen. Governor Roosevelt will make a hard 
fight, and on behalf of a party which has completely shed its 
defeatism. But there is no doubt that the campaign will be full of 
confusion, and should Mr. Hoover be overthrown in November, the 
reasons will be far more complicated than the correspondents implied 
in their dispatches from Chicago during the party conventions and 
from Washington immediately afterwards. 

At the time of his election four years ago Mr. Herbert Hoover 
seemed to be an example of quite exceptional good fortune. He 
was one of the very few men of the war period who had achieved 
high renown without stirring up any bitterness of political or 
other feeling. As Secretary of Commerce in the Cabinet of two 
Presidents he was known to have done valuable administrative 
service of a new kind. His public life had been free from contact 
with the meanness and poison of the party machines and bosses. 
His work had been world-wide in extent. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to have made a reputation outside the 
United States, albeit, curiously, the only one of whom it could be 
said that in knowledge of American life he was plainly deficient. But, 
fortunate as he seemed to be at the time of his inauguration, 
Mr. Hoover was in fact the victim of a tragic complex of circum- 
stances. Instead of the ‘‘ four more years of prosperity ’’ which 
his election was to have ensured, it preluded the longest and 
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deepest economic depression known to the modern world, and as 
a consequence Mr. Hoover is appealing to the electorate for an 
endorsement of his Administration amid conditions more desolating 
than any known in America during the seventy years since the 
Civil War. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that everything that 
has happened since the autumn of 1928 has increased the Presi- 
dent’s difficulties. He had staked all on the continuance of 
prosperity and, indeed, had built his appeal to the American people 
upon a materialistic foundation which could not be made to square 
with his famous humanitarian service in Europe. He is a 
thoroughgoing champion of the American economic system, and 
it was observed that when the President spoke out with hard 
emphasis and a note of passion—as sometimes he did—the 
occasion was almost always one connected with his defence of Big 
Business and his insistence on the profit motive. Upon no man 
in America can the disasters of 1929 have fallen with the shock 
experienced by the President himself, nor can we wonder that he 
should have found it impossible to believe that the depression 
would go on and grow steadily worse into and through the third 
year. In the first winter of the distress Mr. Hoover showed signs 
of being able to confront the situation with statesmanship and 
in the right temper. The country was tired of the Coolidge 
attitude, and it saw hope in the fact that the President was not — 
a party politician but an engineer and an organiser accustomed 
to planning on a national scale. He made a first move towards 
co-operation with the leaders of finance and industry, seeking 
means of safeguarding employment and wage standards, and 
urging a large prudential spending programme, especially on 
works of public utility ; but he was soon to find that Big Business 
had its own designs, which were efficiently aided by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, an outspoken champion of deflation 
carried to the limit. More serious even than Mr. Hoover’s failure 
to act during the first two years of the depression was his mental 
attitude, his refusal to admit facts known to the entire American 
public, and his habit of repeating consolatory sentences about an 
early return of prosperity while trade was disappearing and 
unemployment mounting to unexampled levels. In his message 
to Congress at the end of 1931 the President cited the unreal 
figure of 2% millions of unemployed, although the Department 
of Labour, always excessively cautious, was preparing a statement 
showing more than six millions. In the eighteen months since 
that date unemployment in the United States has been expanding 
on a terrifying scale, until the American Federation of Labour, 
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usually almost as conservative as the federal department, is com- 
pelled to give ten millions as a probable total. 

It is in times of economic crisis that the special difficulties 
inherent in the American relationship between the Executive and 
the Legislature are most impressively displayed. A President 
of Mr. Hoover’s training and temperament naturally turns to the 
expert and relies upon the method of “ fact-finding ’? commissions. 
Such bodies have flourished in the present term as never before, 
but it is obvious that not in days like these can they be of direct 
assistance to the head of the Government. He has to deal with 
Congress, and to do so without any means of making the will 
of the Administration prevail, even when both Houses contain 
a majority of his own party. There is at present no Republican 
majority—far from it. ‘The Senate is controlled by a so-called 
progressive block, consisting of Democrats and nominal Republi- 
cans, which has been even more troublesome to Mr. Hoover than 
it was to his predecessor. For the remainder of the term there 
can be no legislative advance. It would be idle to speculate 
whether, if the President had been more experienced in handling 
politicians and their curious groups, he could have made headway 
with the House and Senate amid the storms and intrigues of the past 
three years. He would have had to be a legislative leader (to use 
Woodrow Wilson’s label) of genius in order to achieve any success 
at all, and certainly Mr. Hoover’s abilities do not lie in that 
direction. He surrendered to the high-tariff extremists, and then 
fathered a very costly adventure in State socialism, the Federal 
Farm Board, which admittedly has done little or nothing to 
relieve the farming population of their distresses. He vetoed the 
Unemployment Bills which had been passed to meet the situation 
while it was still relatively manageable, and maintained his 
antagonism to the method of federal relief for unemployment long 
after the necessity for a federal policy had become incontrovertible, 
with the result that towards the end of the session Congress was 
passing measures which involved federal grants to the States on 
an enormous scale. It should be said in this connection that 
Congress and the public have been systematically disciplined into 
terror of the ‘‘ Dole,’’ their fears being continually fed by grotesque 
accounts, American and English, of the national insurance system 
in Britain and its alleged results. ‘This is regrettable for every 
reason, and most of all perhaps because the propaganda has 
prevented the majority of American citizens from realising that 
throughout their own country the Dole is in operation without 
the essential mitigating influence of contributory insurance. The 
cities and counties of America are remarkably generous in the 
provision of maintenance and relief funds. The combined system 
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of associated charities, community chests, public welfare depart- 
ments and special emergency collections is far more extensive 
than the corresponding agencies in any other country. But these 
are altogether inadequate in a time of unprecedented need, and 
the recent returns show that in State after State the relief of 
unemployment is provided by the public authorities. It is, in a 
word, the Dole, made up in a great variety of ways but coming 
mainly out of taxation. 

There are several interesting contradictions in Mr. Hoover’s 
attitude towards the depression of which mention may be made 
before we come to his position in the presidential campaign. 
He began by characterising the phenomena of 1929-30 as local 
and temporary, explaining them as the result of the popular 
fever of speculation which was abruptly ended by the stock-market 
collapse. He drew the moral of America’s fundamental soundness, 
her ‘‘ high degree of self-containment,’? and hence her power of 
recovery without dependence upon the outside world. But the 
spectacle of universal disaster was obviously fatal to this theory, 
and the President has latterly laid stress upon the international 
sources of the depression and argued that the recovery of America 
is retarded by the condition of other nations. A not dissimilar 
contradiction is to be seen in the marked difference between 
Mr. Hoover’s messages to the public and his specific appeals to 
Congress. In the former he has kept to the once-popular line 
of general optimism, and we may take it that his electioneering 
speeches will not depart from this line. But in striving to 
influence Congress the President has, time and again, struck the 
alarmist note. His historic action over the war-debts moratorium 
was, quite rightly, accompanied by a statement as to the desperate 
condition of Europe. His insistence upon the urgent need of 
a balanced Budget (a British principle, by the by, not hitherto 
recognised in the United States) has been reinforced by references 
to the affrighting figures of the actual and prospective deficit. And 
when, to the amazement of Washington, the President took the 
unannounced step of appearing personally before the Senate, 
sounding a further note of warning, and offering a defence of 
the Sales Tax (already rejected and inevitably unpopular), he 
revealed an anxious realisation of the economic crisis which could 
not have been deduced from his reiterated assurances to the Press 
that all would yet be well. 

In the early months of the present year Mr. Hoover had sunk 
to a grievous depth of unpopularity. There is no disputing the 
fact: it is a matter of universal agreement, and among many 
millions of Americans a matter of intense regret and concern. 
The depression alone is sufficient to account for perhaps two- 
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thirds of the public feeling, and of the remainder, undoubtedly, 
a considerable portion is caused jointly by Mr. Hoover’s defects 
of personality and the cumulative disappointment felt by the 
American people over the results of their own electoral choice. 
It cannot but be distressing to this vital, cheerful, and friendly 
nation that ever since Woodrow Wilson was stricken down, 
thirteen years ago, no voice has been heard from the White House 
in tones of resolution and command, of free intelligence and under- 
standing, of generous and confident leadership. Three American 
Presidents in succession have been timid and harassed men, and 
the last of the trio has been called upon to face a national situation 
which, besides being baffling beyond all precedent, has embodied 
the crushing negation of everything with which his own name 
was identified. 

Mr. Hoover, nevertheless, had to be the Republican candidate, 
and the nominating convention was condemned in advance to 
dullness and unreality. The great issues, the state of the country, 
could not be debated, nor could there be any time for a dis- 
cussion of the relations, present and possible, between the United 
States and the world. There was one subject and only one which 
interested the Republican delegates—Prohibition. The over- 
whelmingly wet convention of a party still officially dry was stirred 
to excited anger over the Dry Law and the miserable compromise 
which the President had been forced to accept. 

The wet-dry plank in the Republican platform must be 
described as a bad example of misleading and self-contradictory 
evasion. The position, of course, was excessively awkward. Mr. 
Hoover was the dry candidate in 1928, and his inaugural address 
was largely an appeal for law enforcement. ‘The President 
appointed the Wickersham Commission, whose report gave a 
resounding start to the later stage of this “‘ irrepressible conflict.”’ 
Its noteworthy findings provided the President with the basis 
for an avowal to the country and a clear recommendation to 
Congress. But how, as practical politics, could that be? Mr. 
Hoover could not fail to be aware of the mounting tide of resent- 
ment against the Dry Law. But he could not assume that the 
West and South had turned, nor was he as yet furnished with 
evidence to prove that the issue was being reopened in the 
Protestant churches—a very important field. He did know, after 
the experience of the last campaign, that the Democrats would 
not run a drier candidate than Al Smith, and he could form some 
estimate of the pressure that would be organised by the militant 
dry forces, including a number of efficient women’s associations. 
Mr. Hoover, in short, could not make a definite stand on Prohibi- 
tion. It was taken for granted that he must straddle. The onlv 
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doubt was as to the expedient by means of which he would 
endeavour to minimise the electoral danger. The resultant 
formula could not avail to preserve Republican self-respect, and 
it is in fact deplorable. Mr. Hoover and his party have thrown 
over federal Prohibition. ‘They have declared for turning back 
the control of the liquor traffic to the several States, while at the 
same time announcing that the federal power must be exercised 
to preserve such “‘ gains ”? as have been secured to the dry regions 
by the Eighteenth Amendment. The plank is nonsensical, and 
Senator Borah’s scornful denunciation of it is unanswerable. The 
Federal Government cannot divest itself of its constitutional 
authority on the one hand, and on the other affirm its right to 
make use of the federal power to enforce in certain States a law 
repudiated in others. Prohibition cannot be a party issue, and 
yet it is the only one about which the average American voter will be 
excited this year; it will decide the fate of probably a large 
majority of the candidates. ‘The citizen who votes the Republican 
ticket will not know what Mr. Hoover means. The citizen who 
votes the Democratic ticket will know that he is voting to end 
Prohibition—that is, for the removal from the Constitution of 
an amendment which cannot, within any measurable period, be 
removed. But the Democratic party and its champion, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, are for outright repeal, and that will make 
a large difference to the party votes. 

In view of the virtual non-existence of political leadership in 
America, and the mediocrity or worse of all the politicians, with the 
exception of Mr. Newton D. Baker, whose names were mentioned 
in Chicago, it is rather surprising that Democrats in general 
should have received the nomination of Governor Roosevelt with 
so little enthusiasm. His list of personal advantages seems quite 
impressive from an outside standpoint. He is the first presidential 
candidate for many years to come of a prominent American family, 
and his surname must be counted a very considerable asset, 
especially in the West. He is massive in physique and handsome 
of face, and he has a ready and attractive smile—a feature which, 
formerly considered almost indispensable to an American in high 
office, has not been possessed by any occupant of the White House 
since the days before the blight of prosperity fell upon the land. 
Mr. Roosevelt made a fair record in the Navy Department during 
the Wilson Administration and has been a success as Governor 
of New York in very trying times. He has an exceptionally good 
manner and the ease of a man of the larger world in a degree 
unapproached by any President since Taft. His wife is devoted 
to the public service and has made her own distinguished place 
in public life. He has been progressive in his stand on several 
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large issues, and it is fully recognised that a main reason for 
the extreme hostility of certain big-business interests is to be 
found in his advocacy of public control in the important field of 
hydro-electric power. And—a point by no means negligible— 
Governor Roosevelt enjoys a large measure of popular esteem 
on account of the courage and tenacity with which he has fought 
and overcome a serious disability arising from infantile paralysis. 
Nevertheless it has to be said that the convention was not 
enthusiastic for him. He has a large body of friendly supporters, 
but among them one could not find any contingent displaying 
the fervour of admiration and loyalty which was characteristic 
of the many groups of progressive men and women who, in 1928, 
enlisted under the banner of Alfred E. Smith, that most genuine 
and gifted Democrat to whom under the American system the great 
prize of the Presidency has to be denied. 

Mr. Roosevelt runs against President Hoover as a moderate 
progressive against a most determined conservative, and it is 
important to note that the portion of his record which will tell 
most seriously against him in the country is the excessive caution, 
or timidity, which he has shown as Governor in the presence 
of the appalling scandals of New York City, the insolent iniquities 
of the Tammany men under the shadow of Mayor Walker laid 
bare by the Seabury investigation during the past year. Very 
many who are counted as Roosevelt men are emphatic in their 
assertion that the Governor should have defied Tammany and 
made a clean sweep of the grafters. He will gain or lose strength 
in the country accordingly as he decides to take action against 
Tammany within the next month or two or to leave the corrupt 
public servants exposed by Judge Seabury in the continued enjoy- 
ment of their offices and their illicit gains. For the rest, we may 
assume, Mr. Roosevelt will conduct a tolerably liberal campaign 
within the bounds of the Democratic platform. That document 
is unusually brief in statement, a commendable contrast to the 
verbose unreality imposed upon the Republicans. The party plat- 
forms are produced during the chaos of the nominating conven- 
tions; they count as a rule for very little in the campaign. It 
may suffice merely to note that this year both platforms are in, 
substantial agreement upon three questions of international 
importance. Republicans and Democrats alike officially call for 
the adherence of the United States to the protocol of the World 
Court and for some form of consultative procedure in the 
strengthening of the Kellogg Pact and they agree in holding out 
no hope of a revision of the European war debts. The parties 
revert to something like their traditional opposition on the protec- 
tive tariff. In 31928 under the pressure of industrial interests 
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in his party, Al Smith surrendered the Democratic tenet in respect 
of freer trade. In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters declared them- 
selves in favour of 
a competitive tariff for revenue, with a fact-finding commission 
free from executive interference, reciprocal tariff agreements 


with other nations, and an international economic conference 
designed to restore international trade and facilitate exchange. 


The Republicans, on the other hand, reaffirm ‘‘ the general 
Republican principle of tariff protection,’ and announce that they 
are in favour of its extension to natural resources, “‘ including 
the products of our farms, forests, mines, and oil-wells, with 
compensatory duties on the manufactured and refined products 
thereof.” In other words, the unexampled experiences of 
American business since the adoption of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
in 1930 have made no impression upon the governing groups in 
the Republican party. There is a mass of evidence tending to 
prove that large sections of American business are convinced that 
Mr. Hoover’s first great error as President was the signing of 
a Tariff Bill which had been pushed through Congress by means 
of shameless lobbying in repudiation of his own policy of a limited 
upward revision. ‘To many among us it seems as certain as any- 
thing in public affairs can be that the pressure of economic 
realities will, in the near future, compel large changes in the 
tariff policy of the United States. But the directors of the 
Republican party do not believe this. They stand in this strange 
election upon the old party ground. 

The election falls on November 8th. The campaign will be 
bitter and illogical; and, most unfortunately as we now know, 
it will provide endless opportunities for every sort of railing 
against European Governments in general and the British Govern- 
ment in particular. Three months in advance of the polling it 
would be absurd to attempt a forecast. ‘The Republicans are a 
permanent majority party. If they support their candidate 
according to rule the Presidency must remain in their hands. 
But it is at present impossible to estimate, even in the roughest 
fashion, either the extent of the party revolt against Mr. Hoover 
and the Republican Administration because of the depression or 
the popular response to the Democrats’ downright stand against 
Prohibition. If the Wets are right in their reading of the crowd 
mind, this will be a liquor election and Governor Roosevelt will 
win it. But no one can tell how far the voters of the West and 
Middle West, especially the large army of women citizens, are 
prepared to go in making their vote for the Presidency turn upon 
drink. The American mass, again, is nationalist and isolationist 
—anti-Europe as it has not been since 1920. ‘Theoretically this 
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should tell against Mr. Hoover, always under suspicion as a 
Europeanised American. But his opponent is certainly no less 
of an internationalist, although it needs to be added that there 
was no tenderness towards Europe in the Democratic convention. 
If by the autumn the beginning of the end of the depression is 
in sight (an extreme hypothesis), Mr. Hoover should be prac- 
tically secure. But what if it should be manifest that America 
has still further to go before touching rock-bottom? A vast 
electorate, polling in panic, may be intent upon punishing its 
discredited ‘‘ prosperity ’? Government. Or, on the contrary, it 
may be putting to itself this question, What could Governor 
Roosevelt do for the country in these terrible times that President 
Hoover, after four years of rough going, would not do? In August 
one guess at the result is just as good as another. 


There remains the international aspect of a presidential contest 
which gave promise until quite recently of being conducted almost 
entirely on American ground. Before midsummer there was a 
hope, which at times seemed bright and actual, that the Geneva 
and Lausanne Conferences would both yield positive results which 
would enable the better informed and more generous elements 
in the United States to make themselves effectively heard above 
the party battle. This hope vanished with disastrous speed and 
completeness. President Hoover made his dramatic proposal for 
a large cut in armaments. For a few hours it gave life to the 
Disarmament Conference, and then, by reason of the chilly 
atmosphere of Paris and London, the gesture became for the 
American public merely one more Hoover misjudgment. The 
Prime Minister’s struggle for a settlement at Lausanne wag 
given a splendid press in the United States. Mr. MacDonald 
has held a unique place in the esteem of the American public. He 
conquered it by his record in statesmanship and greatly enhanced 
it by his visit to Washington three years ago. America looked 
on at the closing stages of the debate with M. Herriot in an 
enthusiastic assurance that here was an encounter which, if 
declared at the finish to be mutually satisfactory, must imply 
the beginning of a new life for Europe. The disillusion has evidently 
been distressful and very bewildering. From the standpoint of that 
great body of American people who are anxious for a full and final 
settlement in and with Europe, Lausanne held one great possibility 
—the end of reparations, a clearing away of the inter-Allies war 
debts, and the opening of an epoch of economic co-operation between 
the nations of Western and Central Europe. So great an objective, 
it was realised, might be more than the British Prime Minister could 
achieve. But even so, America assumed that whatever results were 
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attained would be definite and unquestionable, with nothing in 
it that could be made to look like a threat from the debtor nations 
of Europe to Washington. ‘Two speeches in Parliament sufficed 
to make an unfortunate change in the American horizon—Mr. 
MacDonald’s exposition of the ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’’ on 
July rath and Sir John Simon’s statement on the 13th, concerning 
the arrangement which M. Herriot had greeted as the restoration 
of the Entente Cordiale. The lesson of the Anglo-French naval 
understanding attempted by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1928 
had apparently been forgotten. British statesmen, it was said, 
were once again moving in the dusk of special covenants not by 
any means openly arrived at. One need hardly say that this was a 
regrettable misreading of the method and upshot of Lausanne, for 
the Prime Minister had carried through a most difficult piece of 
negotiation and attained a provisional agreement which, as Parlia- 
ment and the country realised, was the best that could be achieved 
in view of the essentially unaltered attitude of the French Govern- 
ment. Good, however, as the results were, the manner of their 
presentation to the world was wretched. It involved a seeming lack 
of candour which, considering Mr. MacDonald’s large knowledge of 
America, must be deemed an inexplicable blunder, and one by no 
means easy to retrieve. Before Lausanne it was fully understood 
that Mr. Hoover would be unable during the election to make any 
move or offer any suggestion as to debt revision. After the settle- 
ment—as announced by Mr. MacDonald, annotated by the American 
correspondents at Geneva, and assailed by politicians and the Press 
in America—Lausanne becomes inevitably a major battlefield of the 
presidential campaign. 


S. K. RatcLirFe. 


GERMANY’S NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE political situation in Germany has developed during the 
last two months with a rapidity which heralds constitutional 
changes. The new period begins with the resignation of the 
Brining Government. Briining’s sudden fall from the position of 
Chancellor, which he had held for over two years, has been ascribed 
by some to intrigues undermining the President’s confidence in 
him, which culminated during Hindenburg’s holiday in East 
Prussia in the separation of President and Chancellor and the rise 
of irresponsible counsellors. Others interpret it as an example 
of class warfare : the landed gentry of ‘‘ Ostelbien ’”? overthrowing 
the ex-trade union secretary and a Government dependent on the 
support of labour. Others again find in it an element of Protestant 
aversion to a man who in his scholastic thought, ascetic manner of 
life and monkish cast of features appeared to typify the ‘‘ Papist.’’ 
Briining’s Government had been in process of decomposition for 
some time. Its most important member, General Groener, the War 
Minister, had been forced to resign, not by a “‘ conspiracy ’’ of the 
officers under him, but because the Army grew more and more 
critical of his conduct of Home Affairs. The very fact that in the 
autumn the position of the War Minister had been strengthened 
by entrusting him with Home Affairs undermined his position. 
Since the Briining Government depended on the support of the 
socialists, the measures taken by Groener for preserving order 
tended more and more to be directed against the Hitlerites, whose 
efforts to build up a militia as an instrument of party policy were 
naturally looked upon with sympathy by the professional soldiers 
as a possible supplement to the Army, which is considered in- 
adequate for purposes of defence. This critical attitude of the Army 
towards its chief of many years’ standing came to a head when, 
shortly before the Prussian elections, Groener induced Hinden- 
burg to sign a decree dissolving the ‘ Sturmabteilungen ”’ (S.A.) of 
Hitler ; it was intensified when Hitler’s success at the polls seemed 
to show this measure to be against the will of the people. Groener 
learned of this feeling among the ranks of his subordinates, and 
realised that they were afraid of his dragging them into party 
quarrels. He resigned as Minister of War, intending to keep the 
Army free from these issues and to carry on his policy as 
Minister of Home Affairs. But in spite of Briining’s support he 
was not appointed to that office, the duties of which he had been 
discharging for more than half a year. His defence of his dissolu- 
tion of the fascist militia in the Reichstag, although it was excel- 
lent reading, made a weak impression, since he is at all times a 
poor speaker and was not well at the time. Moreover, the Presi- 
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dent was not too favourably disposed towards him; the President’s 
consent had been obtained on the grounds of supposed treasonable 
preparations by the militia, a political charge which was not upheld 
by the legal experts. 

The Government crisis came at the end of May, a fortnight 
before the Lausanne Conference, because the elections in Prussia, 
Bavaria and other “ Lander’? had shown that the Briining 
Government did not represent the opinion of the country, though 
it still had a majority of thirty in the Reichstag. In these circum- 
stances the President, returning from his holiday on May 2oth, 
naturally could not as “‘ Protector of the Constitution ”’ fall in with 
Briining’s request to keep him in power till the spring to complete 
the reparations negotiations. He asked Briining to reconstitute 
his Government by receiving members of the Right as a conse- 
quence of the election results. Briining saw himself unexpectedly 
confronted by the question whether he himself—and with him the 
Centre Party, of which he was the leader—should form a similar 
coalition with the Right. The parties concerned realised that a 
situation had arisen not unlike that in which MacDonald found 
himself as party leader and Prime Minister on the formation of a 
National Government. Brtining, however, declined to break with 
his party and refused the offer of continued responsibility for the 
foreign policy of a Government of the Right. He was unable to 
tread the path so many Englishmen had trodden before him: to 
give up his party for the sake of a national issue. Generally 
speaking parties in Germany cling together much more than in 
countries with an older political tradition; a certain element of 
community of belief attaches to them which is foreign to other 
countries; to cease membership of a party is regarded somewhat 
like apostasy, treason, sin. "Though it had frequently changed 
its coalition partner by forming a Government with the Right, 
the Centre Party in Prussia had continuously combined with the 
socialists in the Government; it could not, as formerly, have 
made the political turn-about expected from its leader under the 
influence of the aristocracy and the industrialists, but under that 
of Church and trade unions. In view of Catholic experience with 
Italian fascism the Centre Party is out to maintain freedom for 
the Church and the parents in a democracy, in face of a national 
socialistic omnipotence of the State. For years Briining had only 
been able to govern by the frequently self-denying policy of the 
socialists, and eventually he felt it incompatible with political 
“‘ good faith ”? to leave his party in the lurch and to govern with 
the Right. No doubt he wished to avoid the accusation of a breach 
of faith from this quarter, the more so as he really sympathises 
at heart with the authoritarians of the Right; only a few months 
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previously he had confessed at a public sitting of the Reichstag 
that in November 1918 he had belonged to the Army group which 
had been formed to fight revolution at home by force. 

At the discussions on the morning of the last Sunday in May it 
was, therefore, not long before the Chancellor had to admit that 
for a Government as carried on hitherto he no longer possessed the 
confidence of the President. The decision of the head of the State 
to draw the political consequences for the Government from the 
recently renewed agitation of the people, that is to carry out the 
will of the people in the face of a parliamentary majority, was 
humanly speaking a tragedy. The same Government which was 
now being dismissed by the President had just victoriously con- 
ducted the election campaign for him. In many quarters this 
dismissal was regarded as an act in contradiction to the picture that 
had been formed of the character of the President. No doubt the 
cool “‘ Staatsraison ’’ and the absence of sentimentality on the part 
of the President was a hard blow for those concerned. At the same 
time it was a retribution of fate, for Brining had not built up a 
genuine dictatorship on the broad masses of the people, but a 
fictitious one on the sentimental basis of being a “‘ servant of a 
historical personality,’’ and upon the tactical consideration of 
retaining power by its means and, by raising it, raising himself. 
Thus Bismarck’s fate repeated itself in some respects; he had 
enhanced the Hohenzollern idea of a State and in the end it turned 
against him. The effect on “‘ democracy ”’ was different, since the 
Centre Party regarded the sudden dismissal of its leader from the 
Chancellorship as a blow directed against itself and with unusual 
hurry and asperity announced its opposition to the succeeding 
Government. Its disinclination to co-operate with the Right became 
so insurmountable that Prussia did not even negotiate regarding 
the re-election of a Prime Minister, for whom there is only a 
majority by coalition between Centre Party and National Socialists. 

The history of Briining’s dismissal can hardly be correctly 
described by attributing it to intrigue, seeing that it surprised 
even those who had long held a reconstruction of the Government 
to be necessary. Although it was rather a matter of form for the 
President, in accordance with constitutional custom, to receive the 
President of the Reichstag and the Party leaders before entrusting 
a new man with the formation of a Government, it is not correct 
to assume that the new Chancellor had been nominated long before ; 
it was not only the public who was surprised by the choice of the 
new Chancellor. Herr von Papen was, however, not chosen mainly 
because by nominating a Catholic it was hoped to receive the 
support of the Centre for the new Chancellor, but for the much 
deeper tactical reason that, in view of the religious contrasts still 
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existing below the surface in Germany, the President desired to 
avoid any impression of wishing to act against the Catholics. As 
was soon remarked in France, the choice of Herr von Papen had 
at the same time the non-political advantage of bringing to the 
head of Imperial politics a personality who had from the first 
advocated political co-operation with France: the Saar District, 
otherwise the apple of discord between the two neighbouring 
peoples, provided a connecting link between Germany and France 
in the person of the wife of the new Chancellor, who came from 
those parts. The fact that Frau von Papen has French relations 
in Metz and that Herr von Papen speaks perfect French helped 
to make France regard the assumption of control of the foreign 
policy of the Empire—detested like poison by all friends of Euro- 
pean co-operation—by an openly nationalistic Government not only 
with complacency but even with sympathy, and hitherto unsolved 
concrete differences were smoothed out by a softer touch. 

The Left in Germany greeted Herr von Papen’s appointment 
with a feeling that a Bethmann-Hollweg had been replaced by a 
Michaelis. But the appointment of the new Ministry was soon 
regarded much more seriously. The masses of the working class 
who, in spite of all the education in the spirit of “‘ scientific ’’ 
socialism, think in symbols like the bourgeoisie, saw the name of 
almost every new Minister preceded by the ominous “ von.’’ To all 
those to whom surnames, owing to their historical roots and the 
strata of society, have any meaning, it is, of course, surprising 
that, with the exception of the (Bavarian) Minister of Justice, the 
(Wiirttemberg) Minister of Labour and the Minister of Agriculture 
taken over from the former Government, all the new Ministers are 
aristocrats. But the instinctive feeling that the Junker class is 
once more reigning in Germany is only partially correct. ‘True, 
the Minister of Labour is no longer a trade unionist; yet his 
successor, Schaffer, is not a contractor’s hireling but a South 
German democrat, an expert on social insurance and a high official. 
_ The new Minister of Finance, von Schwerin-Krosigk, is, it is true, 
a ““Count,’’ descending from a family famous in Prussian war 
history, but for years he was a leading official of the Imperial 
Finance Ministry and has been esteemed also by the Left for his 
expert knowledge. The new chief of the Ministry of Defence, 
von Schleicher, and von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, are also 
members of that ilk. The one is known in England as 
Sthamer’s successor at Carlton House Terrace, the other presided 
for many years under Groener as General and ‘‘ Permanent Under- 
Secretary’? over the Ministry of Defence, and has contributed 
not a little towards educating the Army to fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and to a realistic conception of the political possibilities of the 
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disarmed Germany. The new Home Secretary, von Gayl, is not an 
official in the same sense, but was engaged in a semi-official position 
in the agricultural administration of East Prussia, which he repre- 
sented for many years in the head office of the county bureaucracy, 
the Reichsrat. So it is only the Chancellor himself who is an inde- 
pendent member of the landed gentry such as has ruled England 
for so long; formerly in the cavalry and a military attaché, he was 
for a time a “‘ servant of the State.’”’? Thus by birth and education 
the great majority and the most important members of the present 
Government belong less to the Junker class than to the bureaucracy 
which formerly ruled in Germany. The appointment of the new 
Government is accompanied by a rebirth of the social repute of 
cireles that really should be relegated to the lumber-room of 
history. 

On which social strata does the present Government rest? Not 
upon the working class and upon politically organised Catholicism 
which together created the Weimar Constitution, and have exer- 
cised their power in the Empire or in Prussia and Bavaria or in 
all three since 1918. Since the end of the war it rests more than 
ever on the civil and military bureaucracy. It must be admitted 
that this has always been much stronger than in other really 
‘* parliamentarily ’’ governed countries ; with the exception of the 
Prussian administration, into which members of the parties ruling 
there have entered in not inconsiderable numbers, the influence 
of the ‘‘ parliamentary ’’ Ministers has been comparatively small. 
Neither the English nor the French system of bringing a parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, private secretaries or a whole ‘“‘ private 
Cabinet ’’ from outside has been imitated. Besides, the new 
Government rests on the most successful, propaganda-built mass 
movement that has existed in Europe since the advent of 
Boulangism. During an unparalleled economic crisis—in the height 
of the summer Germany had 5°7 million unemployed—a mass 
movement has developed, since the Referendum against the Young 
Plan in the autumn of 1929, which has become the strongest party 
in the whole of Germany. It has not only gripped the peasants 
and shaken them to the very foundations of their lives, the 
bourgeois of the large and small towns, but also not inconsiderable 
numbers of the workers, alienated from socialism by communism, 
with a socialistic and nationalistic propaganda not intended for 
reform, but for revolutionary subversion. 

If, in obvious contradiction to this, this movement has been the 
means of recalling what might be termed old social forces, it may 
be explained by the personal connections of most of the leaders and 
the greater number of their adherents with these forces. In so far 
as they are adherents of an authoritative form of state they are 
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opponents of the Weimar “ system,” the rule of a plurality of 
parliamentary parties. The movement is obviously intended to re- 
place this plurality by the rule of a national-socialist party on the 
pattern of fascism. The present Government, consisting of men who 
belonged or belong to no party, stands for an endeavour to save the 
“ objective’? idea of State from democratic and demagogic mass 
movements, to prevent the collapse of the parties into a party-state. 
The democratic training of the Prussian and Bavarian police by 
socialist and Catholic and of the Reichswehr by democratic 
Ministers has prevented the forcible seizure of power on the 
Mussolini pattern, and has forced the national-socialist movement 
on to the democratic road of the ballot paper. Its unparalleled 
success has so far resulted in the overruling of the party-state and 
the parliamentary democracy of Weimar. But their place has been 
taken by a Presidential and bureaucratic democracy which was not 
desired in Weimar by the authors of the Constitution, but which 
has so far kept to the letter of the Constitution. The fateful 
question of the elections on July 31st is whether the change-over 
from the rule of multiple parties by way of the present no-party 
rule to the one-party rule continues, or whether the present Govern- 
ment represents the beginning of a new mixture of democracy and 
bureaucracy independent of parties, and is likely to be permanent. 
This question will remain unsolved for some time. As was 
shown by the elections on June 24th in Hesse, a “‘ country ”’ gene- 
rally reflecting the average, the power of resistance of political 
Catholicism and the trade union political workers’ movement is 
completely unbroken. For the first time since 1918 both parties are 
politically without responsibility. The harsh financial expedients 
of the von Papen Government have given both parties chances of 
popular opposition. The result of the election in the Reich, as in 
Prussia, will probably show that the ‘‘ formation of a Government ”’ 
in accordance with the parliamentary majority principle desired by 
the Constitution is not possible. The National-Socialists will not 
obtain the majority, neither alone nor even with the rest of the 
Hugenberg Party or other bourgeois groups, nor will the Centre 
and the socialists together be able to rule with or without the 
support of the communists, who are everywhere declining in num- 
bers. A coalition between National-Socialists and the Centre Party 
will hardly be possible. This explains the hopes of the present 
Government of finding in the autumn a Reichstag which will not 
indeed give it a vote of confidence, but in which, to prevent openly 
handing over the power to the National-Socialists, sufficient votes 
will be given to defeat a motion of No Confidence. This, moreover, 
would be a method of allowing Governments to remain in power 
which is not new, but has become traditional in the Republic. 
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Before a nationally excited country and a Reichstag in which a 
parliamentary government will be more difficult than in the dissolved 
Reichstag, the present Government will live for years if the 
Lausanne Conference gives it the prestige of having cancelled the 
Young Plan and freed Germany from reparation payments till the 
end of the century. 

Thus there exists at the moment an excellent chance that, beneath 
the iron decision of the old Field-Marshal and Republican President 
to be true to his Constitution oath, not a tittle of the Constitution 
built on the parliamentary principle of government will be invali- 
dated. Still, the “‘ social question ”’ is already raising its head. For 
the first time since 1848 it predicts a genuinely revolutionary situa- 
tion in which the fight for ‘‘capitalism,’’ ‘‘ socialism’? and 
“fascism ”’ will be waged. Briining’s Government, supported by 
the workers’ movement, which under German capitalism has become 
politically and socially powerful, merely upheld existing State and 
social forms. Von Papen’s Government still serves the same pur- 
pose by leaning on the social forces of industry and landed property, 
which have remained powerful in the democracy, and thus holds 
up the triumph of the continually rising anti-capitalistic mass-move- 
ment. A new State and social idea will begin to make headway in Ger- 
many when, supported by the Reichswehr and the bureaucracy, the 
divided anti-capitalistic armies of socialists, fascists and communists 
gather round the political genius for whose coming the German 
people is really waiting. The existing bond between the Reich and 
the States is already broken. ‘The first effect of the nationalism 
which fights against Versailles, against tributes, against one-sided 
disarmament, is an invasion by the authority of the Reich into the 
federal competencies of the States, which was recently considered 
impossible. ‘The suspension of the prohibition of uniforms and 
demonstrations of the countries by the Government is being dearly 
paid for in daily street combats, shootings, and casualties. But if 
the Government of the Reich has taken from the State Governments 
the right to maintain public order by their own decrees, the “‘ re- 
actionary ’’ Government of the Reich has become the champion of 
a centralising reform, while the defenders of ‘‘ democracy ’’ and 
“‘ social progress’ prevent the coming of an unlimited rule of 
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A DECADE OF EGYPTIAN POLITICS. 


HORTLY before Christmas I received a letter from a former 
G zesntie friend and subordinate—now a high functionary in 

‘the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo—who informed me that 
the new Parliament was about to hold its second session; that it 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of the nation; and that 
great hopes were entertained of the benefits which the country 
would derive from its deliberations. This was good news, indeed, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that it may prove true. But some 
scepticism on the subject is permissible, in view of past experience. 
For the record of representative institutions in Egypt—at no time 
very brilliant, since they were first inaugurated, by a Chamber 
of Notables, in the reign of Ismail Pasha—has been lamentable 
since their resumption after the war. It would be difficult to 
find any measure, passed by any Parliament, which could be said 
to have conferred a benefit upon the mass of the people. The 
sessions have been filled with the din and clamour of party 
warfare, and from this welter of political controversy nothing 
of advantage to the nation has emerged. At times, indeed, Parlia- 
mentary proceedings have been so manifestly detrimental to the 
public interest that two Prime Ministers have found it necessary 
to suspend the Constitution (either for a fixed period or pending 
new elections), close the Houses of Parliament, assume the 
powers of a Dictator, and carry on the Government by Royal 
Decree. 

Indeed, the confusion and intricacy of Egyptian politics have 
been so great that it has become almost impossible to follow them 
intelligently at a distance.* In consequence, the majority of the 
public here has ceased to take much interest in these matters. 
But for Egypt herself, and for those formerly connected with 
her who have spent the best and happiest years of their lives in 
her service, and whose interests are still bound up with her 
prosperity and orderly government, they can never be matters 
of indifference. 

It is now exactly ten years since the Coalition Government of 
Mr. Lloyd George, by the unilateral Declaration of February 
28th, 1922, terminated the British Protectorate and declared Egypt 
an ‘‘independent Sovereign State,’ with certain important 


* The principal political parties are the Wafd (Delegation) which takes its 
name from the first delegation of the Party—founded by the late Saad Zaghlul— 
to London in 1919; the Liberal Constitutionalists (the party of three Prime 
Ministers—Adly, Saroit and Mahmud); the Watanists (Nationalists, but anti- 
Wafd) ; the Ittehadists (Unionists); and the new party, ‘‘ El Shaab ” (People’s 
party) founded by the present Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha, in 1930. The 
shades of difference in their programmes are very fine, and of a somewhat 
fluid and shifting character. 
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reservations.* It is therefore a convenient moment to pause and 
look back, and try to look forward. ‘These ten years have been, 
in the main, wasted years—years which the indigenous political 
locusts have devoured; years, too, which will stand for ever dis- 
figured, in the country’s annals, by the murders of numbers of 
blameless British officials, from the Sirdar downwards. The public 
have been made so familiar by the Press and the monthly Reviews, 
for many years past, with all the lamentable events of this 
melancholy decade in the history of Egypt that no general 
recapitulation of the facts is required. Nor, indeed, would it 
be possible, within the limits of space available in a Review, 
to summarise satisfactorily ten years of political agitation and 
upheaval. Some attempt may, however, be made to explain briefly 
the principal causes of the resulting chacs into which the country 
has been thrown, and which still endures—more or less—down 
to the present time. The two main causes are, it is submitted, 
the terms of the British Declaration of February 1922, and the 
nature of the Egyptian Constitution of April 1923. Both these 
measures were vitiated by inherent, essential defects, which con- 
tained in themselves the seeds of failure and led directly to the 
deplorable consequences which have, in fact, ensued. And the 
faults have been on both sides. 

On the British side the fundamental, and hitherto irreparable, 
mistake was the failure to subordinate the abolition of the 
Protectorate and the grant of independence to an explicit acknow- 
-ledgment by Egypt, in the Treaty itself, of the essential rights 
and responsibilities of Great Britain by reason of geographicalt 
considerations and other causes in the government of the country. 
It is, no doubt, notoriously ‘‘ easy to be wise after the event.” 
But after making full allowance for this factor, it remains difficult 
to understand how any British Government, with our long tradi- 
tions and experience in the government of Eastern peoples, should 
have consented to stake the stability of forty years of British 
administrative reform on the mere chance that this ‘‘ beau geste ”’ 
would be received with gratitude and rewarded with affection, and 
not immediately be seized upon as a sign of weakness and made 
the justification for fresh, persistent, and exorbitant demands. 

While, however, the full responsibility for this momentous step 
must necessarily rest with the Cabinet in London, it would be 


* See Egypt No. 1 (1922). The reservations in question related to the security 
of the communications of the British Empire; the defence of Egypt against 
foreign aggression; the protection of foreign interests and minorities in Egypt; 
and the Sudan. ; ; : 

+ As Sir Austen Chamberlain told Saroit Pasha, in July 1927: “ Providence 
has decreed a marriage between our two nations; the ties which bind us are too 
strong for separation, and impose upon us the necessity of co-operation.’’ See 


Egypt No. 1, 1928. (Cmd. 3050.) 
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unfair not to recognise that it was strongly pressed upon them 
by the British authorities in Cairo, whom they might not 
unreasonably consider more competent than themselves to gauge 
the situation accurately. This fact is abundantly clear from the 
official correspondence* wherein the Cabinet was urged not only 
to adopt this course—that is to say, to abolish the Protectorate 
and recognise the independence of Egypt—but to adopt it at once 
and without any kind of quid pro quo. ‘Thus on January 12th, 
1922, the High Commissioner (Lord Allenby) telegraphed to the 
Foreign Secretary (Lord Curzon) enclosing a draft letter to be 
handed to the Sultan,+ which contained a paragraph 10, as 
follows : 


I am happy to be able to announce to Your Highness that His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to recommend to the British 
Parliament, without waiting for the conclusion of a Treaty, the 
abolition of the Protectorate, and the recognition of Egypt as 
an independent Sovereign State. 


In his covering telegram the High Commissioner gave his reasons 
for this advice. He said: 


This promise to abolish the Protectorate is, I am convinced, 
the only way to retain the goodwill of those political elements 
in Egypt which have dealt with us honestly and lent us their 
support at times when it was difficult for them to do so, and 
in this way, also, we shall lessen the enmity of hostile elements. 
It seems to me equally certain that the present is the most 
suitable moment for this concession. We cannot hope that 
the atmosphere of calm expectancy will continue, unless we 
give some striking proof of our conciliatory attitude. ...I 
have the solid and whole-hearted support of my advisers, who 
differ from me in no particular. I must, therefore, urge your 
Lordship most earnestly to press His Majesty’s Government to 
authorise the delivery of the draft letter to the Sultan without 
delay and without modification. 


Lord Curzon, however, remained unconvinced by these argu- 
ments, and on January 24th he telegraphed in reply, as follows: 


Whilst giving full weight to your explanations, and to the 
assurances which you have received,t the Cabinet feel strongly 
that His Majesty’s Government might be surrendering a position 


*See Egypt No. 1. 1922. Cmd. 1502. 

+ The Sovereign of Egypt did not assume the title of ‘‘ King ” till March 15th, 
1922, after the Declaration of Independence. 

+ The precise nature of the “‘ assurances ” in question does not appear to be 
stated in the official correspondence published. It has, however, been suggested 
by an ex-Government official that “ deux hommes d’état Egyptiens des plus 
habiles, Abd-el-Khalek Saroit Pasha et Ismail Sidky Pasha, réussirent & con- 
vaincre Lord Allenby qu’il serait plus aisé de s’entendre si le Gouvernement 
anglais commencait par proclamer l’indépendence de l’Egypte, quitte & négocier 
ensuite.”” (Cf. “ Problémes politiques et législatifs de Vheure présente en 
Egypte” par Jules Wathelet, Conseiller Royal Honoraire.—Revue de VUniver- 
sité de Bruxelles, No. 4, Mai-Juin-Juillet, 1924.) 
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which they consider vital to the Empire. If these assurances 
are sincerely proffered, and if they are to have a binding value, 
there should not be any insurmountable difficulty in putting 
them into an acceptable and tangible form. In their present 
shape they imply an obligation which might afterwards be 
disputed, or even repudiated, and which might expose His 
Majesty’s Government to the just charge of having abandoned 
our main position without safeguards for the future. For if 
the abolition of the Protectorate, and the recognition of Egypt 
as a sovereign State be conceded without any clear understand- 
ing as to the sequel, we might find ourselves confronted with 
conditions which neither His Majesty’s Government nor Parlia- 
ment would be prepared to ratify later on, thus leading to a 
break-down even more disastrous than that, which you 
contemplate. 


The situation could not have been more cogently stated, nor 
with greater insight and, indeed, prophetic vision. But, in the 
end, the Foreign Secretary was apparently overruled, and other 
counsels prevailed. This is profoundly to be regretted. For, 
as against the advice so strongly pressed upon them from Cairo, 
the Cabinet might well have preferred that which had been given 
to their predecessors, only a year previously, by the Milner 
*“ Special Mission,’’* containing, as it did, among its members, 
men of great experience and authority in Egyptian affairs, such 
as the Chairman himself (Lord Milner), Sir John Maxwell and 
Sir Rennell Rodd. The Report of the Special Mission had 
insisted that the necessary safeguards should be embodied in the 
‘Treaty itself. ‘‘ It will be an undoubted advantage,”’ they wrote, 
“to Great Britain to have those interests carefully defined and 
placed beyond challenge in a Treaty accepted by the Egyptians.”’ 

The course adopted has been the main cause of the political 
and administrative chaos which has prevailed in Egypt ever since. 
For each successive Egyptian Ministry, instead of settling down 
to the work of efficient, orderly internal government—surely a 
sufficient task for their now unfettered energies, and a great 
opportunity for the demonstration of their abilities—has been 
seduced by this political will-o’-the-wisp from the humdrum path 
of routine administration to the fascinating field of international 
diplomacy. Each of them, in turn, has dreamed of the glory 
for themselves and the corresponding chagrin and discredit for 
their political rivals, if they could succeed in effecting a settle- 
ment. Everything else, therefore, has been put aside to the 
manifest detriment of internal affairs—most of all to those of the 
“‘ blue-shirted millions ’’ of toiling fellaheen, who were the main 
preoccupation of Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener. We have 
seen no less than five successive Missions despatched to this 


* Appointed in 1019 to investigate Egyptian affairs. 
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country in the effort to reach an agreement.* They have 
negotiated for months at a time, at vast expense to the Egyptian 
Treasury, and on each occasion the negotiations have broken 
down, leaving the great problem still unsolved. All this would 
have been avoided if the solution had been adopted which was 
proposed in the Milner Report, and which was now strongly 
supported by the Foreign Secretary who, after all, was the 
Minister primarily responsible for the decision to be taken. 

Of course, it may be said that the Treaty solution had by this 
time become impossible, because no Egyptian Government would 
have accepted it. All I can say as to this is that, from conversa- 
tions I have since had with responsible Egyptian statesmen, 
I am myself convinced that a settlement could and would have 
been effected in 1922, on the basis of the Milner proposals, if 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government had stood firm on the condition 
of a Treaty, before any ‘‘ independence ”’ were conceded. 

As regards the second matter—the Egyptian Constitution of 
1923—a few words of explanation are required by way of preface. 
Egypt having, by the Unilateral Declaration of 1922, achieved 
her independence, so far as her internal government was con- 
cerned, it became necessary to provide her with a new Constitu- 
tion. The one at that time in force was Lord Kitchener’s 
Constitution of 1913, which had replaced the institutions of the 
Organic Law of May ist, 1883 (in the time of Lord Dufferin), 
providing for provincial Councils, a Legislative Council and a 
General Assembly. I was myself responsible for the original 
draft of the 1913 Constitution, having been instructed by Lord 
Kitchener (as Judicial Adviser, at the time) to prepare a scheme 
for submission to a Commission. Its principal feature was the 
amalgamation of the former Legislative Council and General 
Assembly in one body, to be known as the “ Legislative 
Assembly.’ It was, I believe, generally considered an improve- 
ment on the former system, and was a modest and cautious advance 
~in the direction of a more democratic system of government.+ 
But it never had a fair trial for, after one rather turbulent 
session, the war broke out, and the Assembly was indefinitely 
prorogued. 

Under the new conditions, something much more ambitious 
was manifestly inevitable. A Commission, composed exclusively 
of Egyptians, and known as La Commission des Trente from the 
number of its members, set to work. It took a year to produce 


* Viz: (x) The Adly-Curzon negotiations of 1921; (2) of Zaghlul-MacDonald, 
1924; (3) of Saroit-Chamberlain, 1927-8; (4) of Mahmud-Henderson, 1929; and 
(5) of Nahas-Henderson, 1930. See Egypt No. 4 (1921), Egypt No. 1 (1928), 
Egypt No. 1 (1929), Egypt No. 1 (1930). ; 

+ See White Book, 1913, Cd. 6875. 
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its scheme, and this was then submitted to the Consultative 
Committee of Legislation, and the Council of Ministers, being 
eventually promulgated, together with a new electoral law, by 
King Fuad, in April 1923.* The new Constitution was of a most 
advanced and ultra-liberal type. Parliament consisted of two 
Chambers : the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate 
was composed, as to two-fifths, of members nominated by the 
King, the remainder being elected on the same basis as members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, but drawn from special categories 
of citizens only. This latter Chamber was composed of elected 
members only, chosen by a system of primary and secondary 
elections, on a basis of universal male suffrage at twenty-one. In 
1924, however, the system of two degrees of election (by electors 
and elector-delegates), was abandoned, on the initiative of 
Zaghlul Pasha, in favour of direct election on the same basis 
of universal suffrage. Other advanced features of the Constitu- 
tion+ were strict Ministerial responsibility provided by law, and 
the almost complete elimination of any initiative or control of 
legislation by the Crown in a country hitherto accustomed to 
experienced official control and guidance in such matters. 

Now the fatal error here, which has been at the root of the 
Parliamentary fiasco, was the adoption of a type of Constitution 
far in advance of the mentality of the people at their present stage 
of development. ‘To endow an Oriental nation, still politically 
inexperienced in the practical working of representative institutions, 
and a large majority of whom are illiterate, with universal man- 
hood suffrage at 21, was in the highest degree imprudent. 
Equally, or perhaps even more, unwise was the failure to provide 
in the Senate an effective check and controlling influence over 
the probable indiscretions and vagaries of the Chamber. ‘The 
elected Senators were chosen on the same electoral basis as the 
Deputies, whilst those nominated by the King were, in practice, 
chosen by the Ministers. The Ministers themselves were 
independent of the Senate, since the Constitution provided that 
they should be responsible to the Chamber alone. ‘The Senate, 
therefore, instead of being an ‘‘ Upper House,’’ as in most 
countries, was put upon a plane of inferiority to the Chamber, 
and this in a land where it was pre-eminently necessary that it 
should be composed of the élite of the nation, and occupy 
altogether a superior position. The Egyptian Government in 

* See “ Rescrit établissant le régime Constitutionel de VEtat Egyptien”’ 


(Rescrit Royal, No. 42 de 1923), dated April roth, 1923, and “ Loi Electorale ” 


(No. rr de 1923) of April 30th, 1923. | la Co 2 4 

+ Further information concerning this Constitution is to be found in an article 
in the Journal of Comparative Legislation for February, 1924, by Norman Bent- 
wich, formerly of the Ministry of Justice, Cairo, and lately Attorney-General for 


Palestine. 
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the preparation of this Constitution were not, however, without 
advice and warning of the dangers they were incurring. The 
Charter was largely copied from the Belgian Constitution, and 
accordingly the President of the Council at the time (Saroit 
Pasha) very sensibly consulted a Belgian Jurist, the Procureur- 
Général of the Mixed Tribunals (Mr. Van den Bosch). He 
strongly criticised some of its most dangerous proposals. As 
regards universal suffrage, he pointed out in a letter to the Prime 
Minister dated October 27th, 1922, that, even in Belgium—where 
the people had been trained by the former “‘ franchises,’’? won 
by centuries of struggle, in the ancient Belgian provinces—the 
original Constitution of 1830 provided for a very restricted 
suffrage only, with a substantial property qualification, the effect 
of which was to exclude all but a small proportion of the popula- 
tion from the polling booths. And this franchise was not 
extended for a further period of more than sixty years. Whereas 
in Egypt it was proposed to endow the fellaheen forthwith with 
universal suffrage. 

As regards the relations of the Senate and the Chamber, he 
observed, in a further letter dated November 3rd, 1922, that the 
latter would become, under these proposals, in effect the supreme 
arbiter of the destinies of the State, since they alone would control 
the Ministry. The result would be either that the Ministers 
would be the obsequious servants of the House, on which their 
political fate depended, or else the action of the Chamber would 
be conditioned by the favours it received from the Ministry; and 
thus the latter would enjoy unfettered arbitrary power. Such 
a situation would be particularly disastrous in view of the 
restricted rights conferred upon the King, who would be power- 
less to act as arbiter between the Ministers and the Chamber.* 
These previsions appear to have been largely realised in practice, 
and explain the disasters which have occurred} : the two suspen- 
sions of the Constitution, the prolonged closure of the Houses, 
and now a new Constitution} which has not so far, I believe, 
received the ratification of Parliament, and which is violently 


* See La Politique, by Firmin van den Bosch in the Revue Générale of August 
r5th, 1928. Bruges. 

+ I received, at the time of the inauguration of the new Constitution, a letter 
from the late Mazloum Pasha, one of the most distinguished and respected of 
the elder Statesmen, who subsequently became President of the new Senate, 
in which he said: ‘‘ Nous avons maintenant un Sénat, une Chambre des 
Députés, et cetera et cetera. Dieu veuille que ce soit pour notre bonheur!” JT 
have little doubt that these veiled apprehensions were shared by numerous 
pace experienced politicians among his countrymen, but few dared to express 
them. 

t The main features of this measure (which was promulgated in November 
1930), are a drastic reduction of the Houses of Parliament—the Senators being 
reduced from 132 to 100 and the Deputies from 235 to 150; and extended powers 
of control of legislation by the King. 
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resented by the Wafd (till recently the largest and most powerful 
party in the country), who continue to proclaim its illegality and 
hope, sooner or later, to upset it. 

In conclusion, one word as to the future. It might have been 
hoped that the present Prime Minister would have profited by the 
experience of his predecessors and been disposed to give the 
country a respite from the feverish activity displayed for so many 
years past, on this subject alone, which seems to have become 
an obsession with Egyptian statesmen, and not with Egyptian 
statesmen only, but with Egyptian Parliaments as well. At times, 
notably in the Parliament of May 1926, it has seemed as if the 
whole aim and object of these bodies, and their sole ambition, 
was to serve as an ever-ready weapon in the hands of the Wafd 
for hampering and, if possible, frustrating Great Britain in her 
task of protecting foreign interests—the most important of the 
reserved questions, or, at any rate, the one which is most often 
raised. Probably, however, the main cause of the obsession in ques- 
tion is (as the Times Correspondent in Cairo recently pointed out) 
that ‘‘the test of stability for a government, in the eyes of the 
Egyptian people, has come to be its ability to conduct Treaty 
negotiations with Great Britain.’’* Accordingly, Sidky Pasha, 
the present Prime Minister, has already announced in the Senate 
that he ‘‘ intends to open Treaty negotiations at the first oppor- 
tunity.’? On further reflection, however, he may think it wise 
to wait until his own position has become somewhat more firmly 
established; and, moreover, the British Government, immersed 
as it is in domestic concerns of the utmost gravity, may very 
possibly prefer to postpone fresh negotiations on the Egyptian 
problem till a more convenient season. It can scarcely be doubted 
that such a course would be in the true interests of Egypt, for 
the financial and economic problems of that country are far more 
pressing than the political settlement with Great Britain. 

The present government in Egypt, a country which, till recent 
years, has been most prosperous, inherited from its predecessor 
an extremely unpleasant Budgetary situation. It was faced with 
a deficit of no less than £E.8,600,000,f which the former govern- 
ment had proposed to make good from the Reserve Fund. But 
that Fund had been so depleted by the heavy purchases of cotton, 
entailed by the cotton crisis,} and by the fact that part of its 


* See “ Leadership in Egypt,” in The Times of February 6th, 1932. 

+ See ‘ The Future of Egypt,” by H.E. Ismail Pasha Sidky, in The Financial 
News, January 25th, 1932, from which much of the following summary is taken. 

tIn 1925 the Egyptian Government had embarked upon the very hazardous 
-and unorthodox policy of entering the market themselves as buyers of home- 
grown cotton, in order to maintain the price. By this time (1930) the State 
held cotton to the enormous value of some £E.13,000,00o—some of it already 
three years old. Prices had thus been stabilised for the grower at the cost 
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assets had become difficult to realise at the moment, that no more 
than £E.6,000,000 could be taken from this source, and the 
remainder had to be supplied by new taxation. By means of 
drastic economies, however, in almost every department, the Prime 
Minister has succeeded in reducing the estimated expenditure for 
the new Budget so substantially that it has been drafted to show 
a small surplus. Nevertheless, it is obvious that all the time 
vigilance and statesmanship of the present head of the Govern- 
ment—and he has always been regarded in Egypt, from the early 
days of his official career, as a man of outstanding ability—will 
be required to enable him to steer the ship of State out of the 
storms and tempests of recent years, back into calm waters. Great 
efforts are being made towards this consummation by improving 
the economic conditions for the future. The important heighten- 
ing of the Assouan Dam, and its corollary: the irrigation and 
drainage work of the Northern Delta, are being pushed forward 
energetically, and electrification of the towns and districts is 
being undertaken all over the Delta. 

Efforts are being made to provide food for a constantly increas- 
ing population* by improving the fertility of land in both cotton 
for export and cereals (and other food) for home consumption. 
Attempts are also being made to find other cultures than the single 
crop of cotton, on which the country depends for 90 per cent. 
of its external purposes. New agricultural institutions, such as 
the Crédit agricole and the Producers’ Co-operative Societies, have 
been established to preserve the fellah from the village usurers. 
The question of fostering industries in a country hitherto almost 
exclusively agricultural is also being kept in view. Finally, 
amid all these material considerations, the moral side of progress 
is not being neglected; and it is confidently hoped that great 
extensions of both primary and higher education may be effected 
in a not too distant future. How far all these rosy visions are 
destined to be realised, it is, of course, as yet impossible to say. 
But it may well be that, if the country can be given a breathing 
space, and freed from the internecine struggles of the last decade, 
we may see at last a break in the clouds and the emergence of 
a ray of hope. 

Marcotm McI.wralts. 


of the State, but there seemed little prospect of its becoming realisable at the 
price paid, plus expenses. If, however, the Government abandoned its policy 
and began to sell its holding—or even merely refrained from further purchases— 
a complete collapse of the cotton market was apprehended, with consequent 
widespread financial depression in Egypt. For a detailed exposure of Wafd 
finance in general see a very interesting letter by Ahmed Abboud Pasha, a 
pioneer of Egyptian industry, in The Times of August 20th, 1930. : : 
* The rate is about 1 per cent. per annum. 
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Oh cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh might it die or rest at last! 


—SHELLEY, Chorus from Hellas. 


OO often the pacifist, in his enthusiasm for the cause of 
peace, is tempted to forget the origins of war. ‘The earliest 
historical records are of the strifes of men, and well we 
know that in the unrecorded ages, by far the greater part of the 
lifetime of man upon earth, the rebel son of Nature was con- 
tinuously fighting for existence. Whenever civilised men, them- 
selves exponents of war, discovered in new lands the primitive 
barbarian, the discovery was of a man of war priding himself 
upon his prowess and his weapons. Still in parts of Africa and 
South America remains the not ignoble savage, living and fighting 
even as did his forefathers long before Cesar, stumbling, embraced 
the British shore. 

Indeed, man has no cause to be ashamed of being a fighting 
animal. If that he had not been he would have been much less 
than a man, and no descendant of man at this hour would exist 
to be a pacifist. Our early progenitors, who had to fight hard 
to maintain themselves, necessarily entertained very clear views 
upon the origin of war. The tribe multiplied in the exceptionally 
fertile valley and, overflowing its borders, had either to struggle 
for new lands or perish. It knew the meaning of the word security 
if not how to spell it, and it knew the grim necessity of seeking 
fresh pastures. And when tribes multiplied into great peoples, 
and enslaved their foes or were themselves led into captivity, war 
enlarged its ambitions. The earliest annals tell of conquerors 
who used war in pursuit of wealth and power; of empires that 
rose and fell. The map of the world as we know it, scored with 
strange and illogical political boundaries, is a war map. It has 
been, in effect, drawn by all the wars of unrecorded and recorded 
time. The pacifist, however sincere, is himself settled, comfortably 
or uncomfortably, in some spot won for him by the wars of his 
fighting forefathers, who never forgot to thank God for upholding 
the hands of the prophets of his nation. ‘The descendant of con- 
quering heroes calls out upon the methods which settled his own 
kind in a certain territory and made it his native land, and which 
either exterminated former natives or subdued them, or drove 
them to find a new homeland. 

It would be humorous enough if the unreflecting pacifist drew 
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a datum line of peace at some remote period, say the eighteenth 
century, or even the nineteenth. It becomes something worse 
than a joke when the suggestion is made that we should regard 
quite recent resettlements as final, and the strange mappings of 
the very last war as sacrosanct. It is to be feared that 
we shall never arrive at a reasonable world settlement unless we 
realise that just as there were good, or at least reasonable causes 
for some of the old wars, the war-made map of the world to-day 
is graven with records of injustice and unnatural deprivation 
which are proper causes for resentment and even for hate. We 
must allow that the inheritors of injustice, or those who even 
while living have had injustice imposed upon them, would be less 
than men if the fighting spirit did not arise in their bosoms. 
We could have little respect for men content to be shut within 
narrow frontiers, to be deprived of world inheritance, and to 
be treated as aliens in all but some very small and poor fraction 
of a world of opportunity. 

We have spoken of ancient struggles for land upon which to 
live. ‘That struggle, let it be remembered, was conditioned and 
restricted by lack of means of communication. ‘The sea for long 
set narrow bounds to the journeys and conquests of white men. 
The voyage of the Santa Maria in 1492 opened up for the few 
seafaring peoples great new opportunities which have resulted in 
the settlement outside Europe of some 180 millions of European 
stock. Inequality of opportunity much more than inequality of 
courage or enterprise accounts for the disparate result. It was 
natural for the English, French and Iberians to lead the van in 
ocean enterprise; it is the misfortune of the peoples of central 
Europe that, not fronting the ocean, they took no part in maritime 
exploration. So the opening of the twentieth century found 
Germany with colonies confined to bits of Africa acquired in the 
late African scramble, and Russia, so great in area, possessing 
ice-free ports only in the Baltic. The Peace, in addition to shear- 
ing some 27,000 square miles from Germany, took her colonies 
and added them to the already swollen empires of the victors, 
veiling the transaction in the term ‘‘ mandated territories.” 
To-day, nearly seventy million Germans, roundly as many people 
as there are whites of all nations in the whole of the British 
Empire, are locked within Central Europe in a territory measuring 
182,000 square miles, a territory moreover which is split into 
two parts by a lane of what has been made Polish territory, thus 
making a map of deprivation and injustice which is not to be 
paralleled anywhere else in our unjust world. 

Unhappily we know also that the remnants of the pre-war 
Austro-Hungarian empire—the fragment remaining to Austria, 
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the fractional Hungary with three millions of her Magyars 
deliberately excluded and made foreigners—exist as pictures of 
injustice and despair only differing in degree from what we now call 
Germany. And in the Balkans, Bulgaria, shut from the sea 
and with its capital, the ancient Sofia, placed within gun-fire 
of an impossible frontier, may perhaps be pardoned for very 
heartily hating that which is undeniably hateful. We may also 
remind ourselves that such measure as was dictated to Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria was also meted out to Turkey 
by the Treaty of Sévres, actually signed by the Sultanate. If 
this fifth dictated treaty became a scrap of paper it is not the 
fault of the victorious Allies, who encountered in Mustapha Kemal 
a brilliant soldier who, after a victorious campaign, obtained for 
his country the negotiated and honourable peace of Lausanne in 
1923. Not for nothing is he hailed ‘‘ Ghazi.’’ I wonder if anyone 
believes that if Mustapha Kemal had failed, and if Turkey, 
crushed by the Peace of Sévres, had in due course become a member 
of the League of Nations, she would have obtained by peaceful 
representation to the League the honourable treatment she won 
by the sword ! 

We may well turn from the defeated nations of the World War, 
living now in continuous denial and oppression, to other world 
factors of not less importance. Among the victor nations let us 
look at Japan and Italy, each of whom must be counted one of 
the frustrated nations and each of whom has very much the same 
case. In the Far East, in a chain of small and infertile volcanic 
islands, counting few valleys of any considerable size, with a 
total area of only 148,000 square miles, the Japanese people in 1932 
number roundly 68 million people; by the end of 1934 they will 
number 70 millions, for they are increasing at the rate of a million 
a year. Starting late in the modern race for wealth, they found 
themselves barred from further land upon which to live. Hence 
their adventures in Korea and Manchuria—adventures which can 
only be defended by the pleas entered on behalf of the Kuropean 
countries who have acquired colonial empires. Either Japan has 
or has not the right to claim the means of livelihood for her 
teeming and rapidly increasing population; it is a point upon 
which we ought to endeavour to make up our minds. In it is 
involved the first cause of war on this earth, and the cause which, 
as we have reminded ourselves, has made the political map of 
the world what it is to-day. The suggestion I desire to make is 
that, when a nation is in the position of Japan, the world must 
either by peaceful negotiation and arrangement furnish it with 
the means to live or expect grave trouble. ‘To shut the world 
to the Japanese seems to me to be cruel and impossible; yet that 
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that is the real point at issue is hardly recognised in current 
discussions of affairs in the Far East. 

Very similar is the case of Italy. In an area of 118,000 square 
miles live in 1932 some 42 million Italians who, as they are still 
increasing as Britain increased in quite recent years, will soon 
overtake in numbers the present population of Great Britain, 
which is virtually declining. Italy has no coal worth mention, and 
has to import nearly all the materials of industry. She is making 
the best of what opportunity she has and took the lead in the 
development of hydro-electricity. In the Roman Campagna and 
elsewhere she is busily reclaiming waste land and adding fractions 
to her small area. Her colonies as fields for European settlement 
are almost negligible; at the outside they may come to accommo- 
date a few hundred thousand white people. It is a striking case 
of industrial frustration, accentuated by the obvious skill which 
has been applied to naturally poor resources. As a good deal 
has been said of Italian water-power, and as some people imagine — 
that it is at least the equivalent of British coal, it may be pointed 
out that at its highest possible development the Italian hydro- 
electric supply might give an annual output the equivalent of 
about forty million tons of coal. ‘That is not bad, but its proper 
proportions may be gauged by the fact that Great Britain produces 
in a year some 260 million tons of coal and yet complains of 
poverty and depression! ‘Thus it is only too clear that whatever 
they do, and whatever their skill, and however hard they work, 
the Italians of to-day have a very limited opportunity in the world. 

How strange and how menacing a thing it is that so many 
peoples of great natural gifts should thus share a common depriva- 
tion! We may differ upon many things, but surely we can all 
agree that the world needs the best work of all its people, and 
that, whether considered as a whole or in part, civilisation must 
necessarily suffer if peoples of genius are deprived of opportunity 
even while enormous areas of the world’s best land remain 
-undeveloped and unpeopled. The point may be vividly illustrated 
by contrasting the case of Holland, spending enormous sums to 
turn the Zuider Zee into dry land, with the great empty fertile 
spaces which exist in three continents. Yet Holland is by no 
means the worst case of deprivation; she did not lose all her 
colonies in the maritime wars, but what remains to her is not 
land suitable for white settlement. 

“A Place in the Sun ’’—it is a well-known phrase. For a place 
in the sun men have fought and died. A place in the sun, we must 
concede, is the due of all men. What can we do to give all men 
fair opportunity? Is it possible by fair means to banish the 
original and remaining chief cause of war? If the frustration 
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of life is a just cause for resentment, can we remove this plain 
and primary cause of hare? Must the ancient means of adjust- 
ment continue, and prevail first for this race and then for that? 
How many packed volumes would be needed to print the peace treaties 
made only to be broken and sustained only so long as backed 
by force! It was because President Wilson thought he knew 
a better way that he proclaimed his Fourteen Points, one of which 
named a League of Nations. He thought he knew the proper 
road—the making of an open peace, agreed honourably in the eyes 
of all men, securing justice for all nations, ridding the world 
of armaments, and relying for adjustments upon peaceful argu- 
ment securing contentment. l 

It is useless for us to complain of discontent. Let us not be 
surprised that groups of men large or small become so deeply 
moved that they are willing to risk their lives. History is full 
of wars which, be it remembered, match success against failure. 
Every victory has its corresponding defeat. It is not a reproach 
to mankind but its praise, that history is full of the waging of 
hopeless wars, of forlorn hopes, of vain struggles against tyrannies, 
of lives given in sacrifice. These things belong to the pride of 
the world, and to the justification of man’s very existence. It 
is as futile as it is unworthy, therefore, to complain of men who 
fight what they believe to be a good fight, even if their cause is 
not as perfect as they themselves believe it. 

It is abundantly necessary if we desire peace to recognise that 
war can only be obviated by justice, and by the means to establish 
justice. Nothing else will serve. An informed internationalism 
which recognises the existence and needs of each national group, 
which stimulates and promotes federations and shared dominion, 
which opens new countries to migrants, which actively organises 
communication and exchange, must be developed. The League of 
_ Nations, whatever the defects of its existing Covenant, may well 
become its instrument. 

To-day nationalism, exacerbated by the World War, sees 
Europe split into thirty-six sovereign States, a few of which con- 
trol in some degree an enormous part of extra-European territory. 
Britain and France have made themselves responsible for terri- 
tories which, having regard to their quality and the very limited 
amount of the earth’s habitable land, amount to nearly one-half 
of the world. For the most part, the Europeans are locked within 
natrow frontiers and can only migrate upon sufferance, laying 
themselves open to the grossest oppression and even insult. Over- 
crowding in parts of Europe is matched in far-off fertile lands 
by amazingly neglected development. All Australia has only 
6% million people, half of whom live in six cities. New Zealand, 
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a magnificent territory, rich in water-power, is inhabited by a 
population one-fourth the size of that of Greater London. In 
South Africa a mere handful of white men is apparently bent, 
as its own Census Commissioner has pointed out, upon resigning 
sovereignty. In all the British Empire outside Europe there are 
only some 4% million white families! In all the great French 
Empire the number of Frenchmen is negligible, while at home 
the French population has only been maintained by the importation 
of foreign workmen. It is a world in which the ill-distribution 
of wealth is matched by the ill-distribution of people, in which 
ignorant congestion is matched by selfish squatting. 

Thus the world presents a picture of unorganised and hap- 
hazard development which, as we know bitterly, is marked by 
recurrent economic crises which change normal poverty, expressed 
in the normal destitution of hundreds of millions even in times 
of alleged ‘‘ boom,’’ into ‘‘ depressions ’’ which affect in some 
measure nearly every home in the world. We must try to under- 
stand that in such circumstances of ill-distribution and unorganisa- 
tion, surprise at the occurrence of wholesale disaster, whether in 
the eighteen-eighties or in the nineteen-thirties, amounts to lack 
of realisation that even what we call ‘‘ good trade ’’ is a condition 
of unscientific method producing poverty. “Those who believe that 
the America of 1928, although possessed of the world’s richest 
mines and greatest opportunity, was essentially prosperous, and 
that this prosperity was changed into adversity by causes hardly 
to be explained, have clearly never visited the United States; I 
shall never forget the dire poverty of life I witnessed in dreadful 
shacks on the shores of Lake Erie in a “‘rich”’ industrial district 
in 1925, or the fact that I encountered beggars in every American 
city. 

The problem of world poverty is one with the problem of world 
peace. Plenty is the child of peace, said William Prynne, and 
neither plenty nor peace are to be had while the world fails to 
understand the meaning of “‘ making peace.’’ A great peace and 
a great contentment can be made by organising the world for 
the use and maintenance of its many lives. Just settlement of 
political boundaries and just arrangements for the earning of 
men’s livelihoods are part and parcel of the same thing. ‘The 
peace which ends just causes for hate and resentment is the peace 
which also secures a good livelihood for all men. By making peace 
we must mean much more than abstention from hostilities; we 
must mean world co-operation in multiplying the means of life. 
To “‘ make peace ’’ is to make common the wealth which Ruskin 
defined as that which avails towards life. 
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OME months ago noteworthy addresses dealing with widely 
S different aspects of the world-wide trade depression were given 
by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague and Lord Lothian. ‘The first, 
entitled ‘‘ Major and Minor Trade Fluctuations,’ read to the 
Royal Statistical Society,* analysed the causes of the depression 
and reviewed some of the remedial measures which had been put 
forward in connection with it. The second, a commemorative 
address given at the School of Economics, and entitled ‘‘ Renais- 
sance or Decline?’’+ discussed the institution of private property 
as challenged by the Russian Revolution and the Fivé Year Plan. 
Dr. Sprague, in discussing the suggested remedies of the Mone- 
tary School, rejected the contention that the depression was due 
to the failure of finance. It was not a lack of capital, but a lack of 
“potential applicants for capital, both public and private, whose 
credit rating was satisfactory in the judgment both of issuing 
houses and the investor ’’ that had accompanied the stagnation of 
trade. The explanation must be sought elsewhere. In Dr. 
Sprague’s judgment the most effective cause of the fall of prices 
in the preceding two years was the gap, or dis-equilibrium, between 
the prices of primary and secondary products.} The producers of 
both suffered from over-production, but, while in the production 
of wheat, cotton, wool, metals and other raw materials, neither 
output nor costs could be readily reduced, the producers of second- 
ary products were in a better position. Not only did the manu- 
facturer get his raw materials more cheaply, but he could, and did, 
reduce both output and costs; and thus the price of secondary 
products had not fallen nearly so steeply as the price of primary. 
As the result of this gap, primary producers, whether nations or 
individuals, could not afford to buy the secondary products which 
they otherwise would have done. Hence trade was dislocated and 
curtailed. And hence it followed that 


banking and other financial agencies cannot bring about a 
recovery from a major depression. ‘The economic adjustments 
that are required can neither be imposed upon the community 
by means of limitless contraction nor induced by unlimited 
credit expansion. Other agencies are required. In the past 
adjustment has come through the ruthless working of impersonal 
economic forces; now in some countries ... under a demo- 
cratic régime . . . adjustments must be made in a managed 
fashion and more or less with general consent. 


* Printed separately by the Society. 
+ Published in THe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, September, 1931. 
t At the date of Dr. Sprague’s address, while the prices of primary products 
had dropped 50 per cetit. within the preceding two years, those of secondary 
products had fallen only 10 per cent., or remained unchanged. 
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And another disturbing factor, the increased use of mechanical 
power and the forces of nature, although no leading part is assigned 
to it, emerges from time to time in Dr. Sprague’s analysis. The 
motor-car industry in the United States had a (then) “ estimated 
capacity of something like 50 per cent. above any profitable demand 
in a normal year.’’ And agriculture, where “‘ it would seem that 
technical knowledge is fast removing the cultivation of the soil 
from the régime of diminishing returns,’ must henceforth afford 
occupation (presumably in the United States) to a lesser proportion 
of the population. But this factor is appraised coolly and only in 
relation to the trade depression. While ‘‘ improvements in the arts 
make possible, and probably at an accelerated rate, an increase 
in the real income of the community,”’ they ‘‘ make for economic 
instability if the increasing productivity in particular industries 
does not encounter an elastic demand for its products.’’ 

Lord Lothian opens with a recital of the grounds for believing 
that civilisation is on the decline. But, although the pessimists 
have a case, he rejects their conclusion : 

‘“Personally,’’ he says, ‘‘ I believe that exactly the opposite 
is the truth: that we are in the midst of a renaissance deeper 
and more portentous than any of the earlier renaissances from 
which modern civilisation has sprung.’’ 

And in his reading of the Russian Revolution he gives reasons for 
his faith. The defiance of capitalist Europe by the Five Year Plan 
is a thing to be reckoned with, but it is not by any means the 
whole of the matter. The “ real challenge ’’ of Soviet Russia is 


“far deeper.’? It has robbed Liberal and Labour programmes of 
all pertinence 


by asking whether, in fact, it is possible either to obtain 
reasonable economic equality or to bring any intelligent direc- 
tion into the economic life of the nation or the world, on the 
basis of private property in the instruments of production and 


its correlative, usury. 
~ And so, in Lord Lothian’s judgment, ‘‘ the existence of the Rus- 
sian experiment has raised the issue of private property rights in a 
form which, more and more, will have to be faced by Western civi- 
lisation.’”? But in the conflict between Communism and Capitalism 
thus ensuing, given the capacity to “‘ face fearlessly and honestly 
what is wrong in our individualist system and what is right as well 
as what is wrong in Communist ideals,’’ he can see the transition, 
however painful, to a new era, and the ‘‘ gradual birth of a type of 
human society in which international unity and economic brother- 
hood have been added to the political and religious and individual 
freedom we now enjoy.”’ 

These papers, each revealing a belief on the part of the author 
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that there are grave defects in the economic system which modern 
civilisation has evolved, raise two questions upon the answers to 
which the continuity or disruption of the civilisation we know would 
seem to depend : 

(1) Is there an economic justification for “‘ private property in the 
instruments of production with its correlative, usury ?” 

(2) If individualism (thus defined) can be defended on economic 
grounds, are there any signs of movements within the existing 
economic system calculated to make it compatible with a fresh 
advance in civilisation ? 

In answer to the first question, we have two contentions to sup- 
port the belief that the private ownership of the ‘‘ instruments of 
production ”’ is often more profitable to the community than owner- 
ship by the State. Common experience shows that the incentive 
to effort on the part of an individual is greater when the results 
of his effort are secured to him, than when they are distributed 
between him and his fellows. Instances of great industrial under- 
takings redeemed from failure by the energy and prescience of a 
single entrepreneur will readily occur ; but a remark of Emerson on 
this head may be recalled : 

The pulpit and the press have many commonplaces 
denouncing the thirst for wealth; but if men should take these 
moralists at their word, and leave off aiming to be rich, the 
moralists would rush to rekindle at all hazards this love of 
power in the people, lest civilisation should be undone.* 

The second contention rests on the fact that, in the nature of 
things, while the successful entrepreneur is a man of exceptional 
capacity, those whom the State would entrust with such undertak- 
ings would possess only average ability. The disparity between 
them, it is contended, is so great that, omitting undertakings that 
fall legitimately within the field of State or municipal trading, the 
indirect advantages accruing to the community from the more fruit- 
ful administration by men of exceptional ability of a given amount 
of capital, plant and labour will be found generally to exceed the 
direct advantage accruing to the community from the (diminished) 
profits of State ownership. 

To answer the second question new fields of observation must 
be explored. Apprehensions at once so far-reaching and so dis- 
quieting as those which the papers of Dr. Sprague and Lord 
Lothian suggest, invite considerations of a different order. The 
forces which have caused these economic disturbances, although 
beyond the wit of man to control, may yet be subservient to the 
purposes of a Cosmic Intelligence, and obedient to its will. And the 
evidence of the working of this Intelligence will be found not in the 
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here and now of present conditions and events, but (as Davison 
says) in ‘‘ the Issue of Things.’’ We cannot, of course, learn what 
the future holds; but we can interrogate the past, hoping in events 
already happened to discern some sequence responsive to the 
rhythm of the Eternal Mind. 

The obvious limit for such a retrospect is the Great War. It cuts 
right across the calendar; throwing the first fourteen years of the 
twentieth century back into the nineteenth, and launching the 
twentieth on a new career. It produced an aggregate effort, physical 
and mental, on the part of man more intense than any that history 
had recorded. ‘The burden of physical effort fell chiefly on the 
manual labourers, from whom the great mass of the armies of the 
contending nations had been recruited. The mental effort was not 
confined to statesmen and captains of war. All classes of brain- 
workers, from the clerk to the entrepreneur, had some part in it. 
This unprecedented output of man’s energy was not all spent in 
savagery and destruction. Science, primarily applied to the 
exigencies of warfare, was fruitful in the service of humanity. 
Among all the toilers the manual labourers had the hardest lot. 
‘* Cannon-fodder ’’ in battle, on the march and in the trenches 
physical tasks of incredible repulsiveness and unexampled severity 
were thrust upon them. Even in the munition factory and the 
prisoners’ camp more than the due measure of labour was exacted. 
To these chief sufferers science was to bring relief and compensa- 
tion. For out of this Calvary of Toil there was to come in the 
fulness of time the redemption of man from the curse of labour. 

In the four years of the war, when the most gifted men of the 
old and new worlds worked with more energy and persistence than 
they had ever worked before, a great impetus was given to the 
effective employment of mechanical power and the forces of 
Nature.* Progress in these respects was not limited to any one of 
the combatant peoples, but for convenience the one or two examples 
required are taken from Britain. When, with the increasing de- 

mands of the fighting services, the need for husbanding man-power 
became urgent, additional and more efficient plant and machinery 
were employed in transport, in the manufacture of munitions, and 
in all essential industries including agriculture. The resultant gain 
in economy of labour and increase of output surpassed all expecta- 
tion. In a single year (1917) by the provision of new plant, and the 
due apportionment of the available labour, the average rate of un- 


“Limitations of space prevent any account of this latter development being 
given in the sequel. But two modern instances by which it is expected that 
very shortly the barren and partly derelict land of Palestine will benefit, may 
be mentioned—the utilisation of the downfall of the Jordan for the generation 
of electric power for irrigation, industry, and lighting; and the production by 
solar evaporation of potash (for fertilisers) from the waters of the Dead Sea. 
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loading cargoes of ore at the British ports was raised from 500 to 
1,000 tons per day.* The example of agriculture is even more 
striking. Menaced by Germany’s ‘ unrestricted ”? submarine cam- 
paign of February 1917, the War Cabinet made a courageous and 
successful effort to increase the home-grown supplies of food. In 
this effort science lent the aid of artificial fertilisers and specially 
fertile seeds ; but the determining factor was the introduction, on an 
unprecedented scale, of mechanical power. In the harvest of 1918 
over 7,000 Government-controlled tractors, with the complementary 
implements, were used. In the two last years of the war British 
agriculture, with a depleted and largely improvised personnel, but 
thus equipped with mechanical power, increased its tillage area by 
2,500,000 acres in England and Wales alone; and in 1918 it pro- 
duced breadstuffs for approximately forty weeks’ consumption, 
when before the war wheat and flour for only approximately ten 
weeks had been supplied. The effect of mechanisation upon the 
productive capacity of the non-combatant population as a whole 
was scarcely less remarkable. In the fourth year of the war, in 
spite of the withdrawal of some millions of men formerly engaged 
in direct industrial production, the output of industry (in its narrow 
sense, but including the manufacture of munitions and war mate- 
rial) was “‘ very little less ’’ than it had been before the war, and 
the value of British exports for 1917 was not more than approxi- 
mately 30 per cent below that of 1913.¢ 

Then, mechanisation, dispensing with labour when labour was 
scarce, was a wholly beneficent force. Now, thirteen years after- 
wards, it has given us the problem of unemployment and the 
dubious boon of over-production. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that in the United States, Germany, France, Britain 
and the Dominions 20,000,000 manual labourers have been rendered 
superfluous. Agreements are made, or sought, for limiting the 
production of rubber and copper. Brazil throws coffee into the 
sea; and the United States is driven to store, destroy, or barter 
her surplus cotton and wheat. What wonder, then, that this force 
has come to be regarded with suspicion by statesmen, or that its 
progress has been opposed by the very class whom ultimately it will 
benefit most—the manual labourers? In Britain, especially, 
obstacles to its operation have been raised persistently by “ orga- 
nized labour.’? While, thanks to mechanisation, the war left the 
nation with a greatly increased productive capacity, in the period 
1919-26 British industry was largely, though not entirely, 
prevented from taking advantage of this advance by the virtual 

* War Cabinet Report for 1917. 1918. Cd. 6005; p. 116. 
+ The War and Social Reform. By the writer. Murray, 1919. Bs 57 et-seg. 


t The President of the Board of Trade (Lord Ashfield—then Sir Albert 
Stanley) reported in The Times, May 16th, 1918. 
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restriction of output enforced by the trade unions. This policy 
was pursued with success until it culminated in the attempt of 
organised labour to impose its will on all the manual labourers 
of the country, irrespective of their membership of a union, and to 
dictate to the community the conditions of its economic life. Given 
the necessity of retarding mechanisation for the purpose of allowing 
the workpeople so displaced more time and opportunity to seek 
other employment, the endeavour to make the reduced requirements 
of industry for labour ‘‘ go round ”’ as far as possible by shortening 
working hours (without any corresponding reduction in wages), and 
other less reputable methods, was politically justifiable; and it 
probably would have met with the acquiescence, if not the approval, 
of the sections of the population not directly concerned in industrial 
production, had their consent been asked before the policy was 
brought into effect. When, however, the section of the manual 
labourers immediately affected arrogated the right to dictate it, 
opposition was aroused. The speedy collapse of the General Strike 
of 1926 affirmed the power of the nation to resist the pretensions 
of a section of the community to over-ride the authorities duly 
constituted to safeguard its interests and express its will. And since 
this attempt to hold up the Government was defeated, the process of 
mechanisation, though still impeded by ‘‘ organised labour,’’ has 
made more rapid progress in Britain. In the meantime, in other 
countries, and especially in Britain’s great manufacturing competi- 
tors, the United States and Germany, a more ample progress in 
the mechanisation of industry had been made; and by the time the 
trade unions had relaxed their obstruction the British hold upon 
the neutral markets of the world, already shaken before the war, 
was almost lost. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, that some part of these 
suspicions, and of the antagonism of organised labour, would have 
been removed by a better understanding of the working of this 
force, and a more true perception of the ultimate effects which it 
may be expected to produce upon the manual labourers, the com- 
munity, and mankind at large. As it was, while the direct economic 
effects of mechanisation were plain to see, its social and political 
implications had been imperfectly observed, or altogether over- 
looked. And yet it is in these implications, and in their bearing 
upon the social evolution of the great industrial nations, that we 
may hope, if anywhere, to find some relevant material for an answer 
to the second question. For, seen in the perspective of past events, 
this force, besides dispensing with labour, can be discerned to be 
performing another service to humanity : the fusion of the hitherto 
widely separated orders of the manual labourers and the brain- 
workers. Here, then, we have a force which, given time, promises 
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not only ultimately to redeem man from the curse of labour, but, 
Im so doing, to close the gulf that has divided the more advanced 
nations into the many and the few, each leading different lives, 
often alien in sentiment, with conflicting and mutually destructive 
interests and aspirations—the gulf that evoked and justified the 
bitter complaint that all that the vaunted “‘ progress ’’ of the nine- 
teenth century could do, was to make the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer. 

This “‘ issue of things ’’ is for the future ; but even to-day there 
are recognisable signs that mechanisation is working in both these 
directions, and to bridge the intervening years, and assist it in 
its task, we have in England at least the principle of ‘‘‘equal oppor- 
tunity.’’ ‘To trace the relationship of this principle to mechanisa- 
tion (and, incidentally, to the Great War) we must recall how, 
with the virtual annihilation of the Regular Army the British 
forces in France and Flanders changed from a professional into 
a citizen army. Of these citizen soldiers the great majority, who 
belonged to the wage-earning classes, claimed that when they 
returned to the England they had saved from subjection to Ger- 
many, the conditions of their lives should be improved. ‘The 
justness of this claim was recognised, and an earnest endeavour 
was made to satisfy it. T'wo results of this endeavour, the expan- 
sion of free education and the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise, go a long way, between them, towards putting the 
principle of equal opportunity into practice. The effect in this 
respect of the Representation of the People Act, 1918 (with Mr. 
Baldwin’s subsequent enlargement of the women’s franchise), is 
obvious. But the operation of the “‘ systematic development of the 
organism of public education ’’ as an agency for the fusion of the 
manual labourers and brain-workers ancillary to the working of 
mechanisation in the same field requires consideration. 

The avowed object of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 was to 
give the children of wage-earners an opportunity of advancement 
in life not inferior to that possessed by children of the professional 
and propertied classes; and to effect this purpose the provision for 
scholarships (or the equivalent) linking the primary to the second- 
ary school, and the secondary schoo! to institutions for professional 
training and the universities, was greatly increased. By this 
means, it was hoped, the gifted child of the manual labourer would 
climb, without undue effort on his part, or undue sacrifice on the 
part of his parents, from the bottom to the top of the educational 
ladder. The extent to which this hope has been realised is a 
matter of common knowledge. Every year free education adds an 
appreciable number of manual labourers by birth to the ranks of 
the brain-workers; while, in so doing, it has helped to lessen the 
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intellectual disparity between the wage-earners as a whole and the 
professional and propertied classes.* Whatever limitations may 
be imposed by the financial exigencies of the moment, it may be 
expected that this process will continue,f and that, as it gains 
strength from the increased mechanisation of industry and the 
extended application of science to the business of production, the 
number of young persons of the wage-earning classes whom it 
will enable each year to find employment as brain-workers, will 
steadily, but surely, increase. 

But while education and universal adult suffrage promote social 
fusion by keeping open the door of ‘‘ equal opportunity,” it is to 
mechanisation that we must look for the highways to the kingdom 
of the future. It is working for social fusion in two directions. 
First, by making all the common physical tasks of life easier, it has 
invited an incursion of the brain-workers into the field of the manual 
labourers corresponding to the incursion of the latter into the field 
of the former under the expanded system of free education. House- — 
hold duties have been so much lightened and simplified by labour- 
saving appliances that gentlefolk of both sexes have come forward 
to undertake them. Everyone has met with the Public Schoolboy 
chauffeur, but my own acquaintance provides an instance of a 
Harrow boy who is a chef. And next, by promoting the application 
of scientific processes and methods to industry it increases the need 
for brain-workers, as against manual labourers, in the whole sphere 
of production. 

This last operation is one of high significance. To achieve the 
gradual conversion of mankind from a population of mainly manual 
labourers into one of mainly brain-workers, it is necessary not only 
that the need for labour should be reduced, but also that the need 
for brain-work should be increased. It is difficult to see how, with- 
out the action of mechanisation in this direction, employment could 
be found for the brain-workers recruited by free education from the 
ranks of the manual labourers. At the moment the necessity for pro- 
viding for these recruits is obscured by the more urgent problem of 
how to find employment for the millions of manual labourers whom 
mechanisation has displaced. 

Being the victims of a force as inescapable as an avalanche or an 
earthquake, and one that benefits all members of the community 
except themselves, these men and women have a moral right to main- 


* Only want of space prevents a reference to the influence exerted by the 
popular Press, the Picture-Palace and Broadcasting in narrowing the interval 
between the social standards of the two orders. 

+I am not prepared to excuse the unnecessary costliness of our present 
system of free education; still less to deny the justness of the complaint 
that in the primary schools too little attention has been given to vocational, 
as against general instruction. But so long as the educational ladder is 
maintained, the process described in the text will go on. 
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tenance by the State. Whether, in view of the fact that the under- 
taking which discards them thereby presumably decreases costs and 
increases profits, this burden should not be borne by the particular 
undertaking (or industry) concerned, is a question that merits 
attention : but plainly some provision must be made for them until 
they can find other means of livelihood. The measures for provid- 
ing these displaced workpeople with alternative employments, 
including in our own case migration from the United Kingdom to 
the Dominions,* which have been taken, have met with very little 
success. Meanwhile it is becoming evident that the ultimate 
remedy is restriction of population; and this remedy is 
gradually being applied in the most over-crowded industrial 
countries. In Britain, indeed, the aggregate population has 
not yet even become stationary, but the increase is due not to 
the birth rate—which is declining—but to the decreased mortality 
of infants and the increased longevity of adults. And the fact 
long recognised in the Dominions, that both economically and for 
defence purposes a small effective population is more valuable than 
a numerically larger population weakened by the presence of 
sections suffering from mental and physical disablement, penury, 
and discontent, is at length finding acceptance in the Mother 
Country. 

At first sight the deprivation of millions of men and women of 
their livelihood seems a strange and untoward exercise of the 
power of a Supreme Intelligence. Taken in itself ‘‘ unemploy- 
ment ”’ is an unwelcome addition to the cares of statesmen, and a 
distressing burden to communities still struggling to make good 
the material losses of four years’ destruction of wealth. But (in 
the words of Addison) ‘‘ those Events, the Permission of which 
seems now to accuse his Goodness, may in the Consummation of 
Things both magnify his Goodness and exalt his Wisdom.’’+ 
It may be that this and other economic dislocations are the birth- 
pains of the new era. For out of the welter of these distresses and 
perplexities the great fact emerges, that, as the years pass on, man 


* The only country which has a prima facie capacity to provide for its 
displaced workpeople is our own. ‘The sparsely inhabited, temperate, and as 
yet undeveloped areas in the Dominions would seem to be just what is wanted 
to supply homes and occupations for the surplus millions, to the mutual 
advantage of both the Mother Country and the Daughter States. But it is 
notorious that this obvious solution has proved impracticable. The Dominions, 
themselves suffering from over-production and unable to find work for their 
own unemployed, naturally—and rightly—refuse to admit immigrants for whom 
they cannot find livelihoods; and the British unemployed, supported in tolerable 
comfort by the dole, and accustomed to a post-war regimen of picture-palaces, 
race-meetings, football matches, and frequent and inexpensive excursions by 
road and rail, refuse to face the uninviting life of the back-blocks. Only in one 
respect, the emigration of (mainly parentless) children has any appreciable 
result been obtained. 

+ The Spectator, December rst, 1711. 
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is being asked for less and less physical labour and more and more 
brain-work. 

Is it wholly visionary to base on this fact the belief, that in the 
‘ consummation of things ’’ the manual labourers of the world will 
be freed at length from the burden of those grosser bodily tasks, 
which hitherto have oppressed their minds and robbed them of their 
due share in life’s noblest pursuits? And, unless our reading of the 
work of mechanisation be altogether mistaken, together with the 
redemption of man from the curse of labour, social fusion will be 
accomplished. For this force tends not only to reduce the need for 
physical labour and to increase the need for brain-work, but it is 
making the physical work still remaining to be done more pleasur- 
able and less inconsistent with the enjoyment of the finer amenities 
of life. Even now, from the experience of to-day, it is not difficult 
to picture how, as with each successive generation the barriers 
between the differing orders of society are weakened, a time will 
come at last when all the few necessary tasks for which physical 
exertion is still required, will be so little onerous, or so full of 
interest, that every one will be able and willing to do them. And 
thus, as time goes on and service by hand and brain is ever more 
closely mingled, true economic freedom will be attained. Then each 
one, unencumbered by the lack of birth, wealth, rank, or any other 
adventitious advantage, will be free to choose the particular form in 
which he can serve best the community of which he is a member ; 
and to decide upon a calling will be only a question of individual 
capacity and disposition. 

For the individual will be preserved. With the winning of econo- 
mic freedom the relations of man to man and nation to nation must 
be profoundly changed ; and in the ordering of the new economic and 
political systems of the world, the need for individual effort, and 
for the power of the ‘‘ master of men ’”’ to control and administer 
great undertakings, will remain, Then, as now, character, genius— 
call it what you will, but the quality of the exceptional, and not the 
average, man or woman, will lead and determine the progress of the 
race. 


W. Bast, WorRSFOLD. 


THE EARLY TREATMENT OF YOUNG 
OFFENDERS. 
FEN os some the new Children and Young Persons Act is not 


so complete nor so far-reaching as many people would 

desire, it marks a further stage on the long road of effort 
towards the more efficient care and training of neglected and unruly 
boys and girls. The need for wiser methods of treatment for young 
wrongdoers has been advocated for many years, both by the 
Children’s Branch of the Home Office* and by organisations in 
touch with difficult parents and difficult children. Local education 
authorities have been impressed also with the importance of 
securing wider powers for rescuing young people over school age 
from surroundings likely to lead to mora! degradation and crime 
and magistrates have regretted their limited powers under the 
Children Act, 1908, which only enabled them to place such boys 
and girls with a ‘“‘ fit person,’’ but provided no machinery or 
authority for payment. 

While it is recognised generally that the Children Act, 1908, and 
the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, have proved to be valuable 
instruments of reform, and have produced a more humane and 
educational attitude in dealing with young offenders, the age limit 
of sixteen years for juvenile court jurisdiction, the constitution and 
methods of some of the country tribunals, the continued imprison- 
ment of considerable numbers of boys and girls between sixteen 
and twenty-one, both on remand and after trial, are matters which 
have caused much concern among social workers and have aroused 
well-merited criticism. 

That these criticisms possessed substance was realised by the 
late Lord Brentford, then Sir William Joynson Hicks, when acting 
as Home Secretary in Mr. Baldwin’s administration. In January 
1925 he appointed a very competent and experienced Departmental 

Committee to inquire into the treatment of young offenders and 
young people who, owing to bad associations and surroundings, 
require protection and training. They were to report what changes, 
if any, were desirable in the present law and administration. The 
Committee, which was under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Maloney, sat for two years, visited juvenile courts and schools in 
different parts of the country, heard evidence from ninety-nine 
witnesses, made themselves acquainted with the system of Observa- 
tion Homes, journeying to Belgium to study on the spot the work 
of the Central Observation Centre at Moll, and finally issued an 
exhaustive report in March 1927 with a number of useful recom- 


* The Reports of the work of the Children’s Branch, July 1924, July 1925, and 
November 1928. 
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mendations.* The majority of these recommendations have been 
incorporated into the new Act which has just passed into law, but 
there are two important omissions. The Committee desired to see 
the setting up of Observation Centres or Central Remand Homes 
for the observation of all offenders under twenty-one, and urged the 
use of this accommodation instead of prison while awaiting trial 
for young persons between seventeen and twenty-one as well as for 
children.+ They also pleaded that, except under a special certifi- 
cate of the Court, alleging that the offender could not properly be 
dealt with in any other way, probation or Borstal should be 
substituted for imprisonment for all young people between seven- 
teen and twenty-one. Fortunately, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to raise the age for Juvenile Court jurisdiction to seventeen is 
included in the Act.{ A young person is defined as one who, for the 
purposes of the measure and of the Act of 1908, is a person who 
has attained the age of fourteen years and is under the age of 
seventeen years.§ Consequently, imprisonment on remand or after 
sentence is prohibited for all children and young people under 
seventeen. Only in exceptional cases of depravity or unruliness, 
under a special certificate of the Court, is imprisonment permitted. 

The raising of the age to seventeen is a useful step forward, 
though some people would have preferred if the age could have 
been fixed at eighteen, thus bringing it into line with the definition 
of ‘“‘ young person ’’ under the Factory and Workshops Acts and 
the Choice of Employment Act. It is eighteen in Austria, Germany 
and some of the Succession States,|| as well as in certain States of 
America. On the other hand, both in the House of Commons and 
in Committee, a good deal of fear was expressed that the character 
of the Juvenile Courts would be changed if older and more hardened 
offenders were allowed to come into contact with children. Endea- 
vours were made to reduce the age to sixteen, but the Government 
stood firm. Of course, under proper supervision, no such contact 
between older and younger offenders is probable. There are very 
great advantages in taking away boys and girls of the 
impressionable age of sixteen to seventeen from the influences and 
circumstances of the adult Courts and in bringing them before a 
tribunal at which special arrangements are made for the hearing of 
their cases and for their welfare. But the value and success of this 
reform in the early treatment of offenders will rest largely on the 
constitution of Juvenile Courts in the future. 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders. Cmd. 2831, 1927. H.M. Stationery Office. 

+ Ibid., pp. 44, 45, 122 and 125. 

+ Section 70 (z). 

§ Children Act, 1908, Sections 102 (3) and 131. 

| The League of Nations Report on Organisation of Juvenile Courts, and the 
results attained hitherto. 1932. Allen & Unwin. 
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Although Juvenile Courts were set up by Section 111 of the 
Children Act, 1908, and provision was made that such Courts 
should be held in a different building or room, or on different 
days, or at a different time from that on which the ordinary 
Courts were held, in some cases the Juvenile Court has merely 
followed the sitting of the ordinary Court, and there has been 
little change in the procedure. The choice of magistrates outside 
London has been largely haphazard,* and although there are 
many active magistrates, sometimes the work has been done 
perfunctorily, without any genuine grasp of the problem involved. + 
The Departmental Committee rightly urged that the ‘‘ qualities 
which are needed in every magistrate who sits in a Juvenile Court 
are a love of young people, sympathy with their interests, and 
an imaginative insight into their difficulties. The rest is largely 
common sense.’’} 

In 1925, the Children’s Branch made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the practice of the Juvenile Courts in the country, with the view 
of securing information regarding the number of Justices present, 
the inclusion of women on the Bench, the extent to which informa- 
tion regarding the home environment of the offender and his school 
character was obtained, the use of probation, birching, arrange- 
ments for remand, and institutional treatment. ‘The results of 
the inquiry showed wide differences in the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the Courts. In only 232 out of the go2 Courts were 
women on the Bench. In eight cases they sat when girls were 
concerned in the charge. In nearly half of the Courts more than 
three Justices were present, a rather confusing experience for 
the children. In only a third of the Courts was the importance 
recognised of securing some account of the offender’s career at 
school and in only thirty-eight cases was an officer of the Local 
Education Authority in attendance at the hearing of the case. In 
a few instances the school attendance officer was also the probation 
officer. In only twenty-seven Courts was a medical examination 
regarded as an essential preliminary to treatment. The majority 
of the Courts did not require such examination at all, or only 
in exceptional cases, or when sending offenders to an institution. 

There was much diversity of opinion among the Courts concern- 
ing the value of fines and birching as deterrents. Probation was 
generally approved, but there was less conclusive testimony 
‘regarding the advantages of institutional treatment. It is to be 
feared that in some cases the question of cost to the locality has 
operated in the minds of Justices and that the very great decline 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders, p. 25. 

iota... DP." 25: 

{Ibid., p. 25. 
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in the number of children sent to Home Office schools is due, not 
so much to a fall in the numbers of boys and girls charged, but 
to the deliberate policy of the Courts. In 1913 the number sent 
to the schools was 5,744. By 1927 the figure had gone down to 
1,652:* In 1929 the number declined further to 1,037, but it rose 
last year to 1,204, with the marked increase among juvenile 
offenders between fourteen and sixteen. In this age group “ the 
number of guilty,’? says Mr. Arthur Locke in his introduction 
to Criminal Statistics for 1930 (p. xi), ‘‘ was almost three times 
what it should have been on a basis of the number of living. 
Among youths and girls aged sixteen to twenty-one, the number 
was between twice and thrice what it should have been on this 
basis.’’? ‘This increase in the incidence of crimes of dishonesty 
among young people was due, to a great extent, to industrial 
depression, which, particularly in the northern areas of the 
country, reacted unfavourably on children.+ 

There is reason to believe that some of this increase in juvenile 
offences is to be ascribed to the action of the Courts. In Criminal 
Statistics for 1929, Mr. Locke draws attention to the fact that out 
of 11,151 boys and girls found guilty of indictable offences in 1929, 
about 9,500 were dealt with under the Probation of Offenders Act ; 
but only 5,994 were placed under supervision. He presses home 
the point that as only 546 were sent to Reformatory Schools, and 
only 446 to Industrial Schools, it would seem that greater use 
might well be made of the Home Office schools.{| This failure 
of the Courts to remove young offenders from a bad environment 
was taken up by the Departmental Committee on Persistent 
Offenders whose Report§ was issued in June of this year. ‘‘ Every 
persistent offender,’ they say, ‘“‘ has been at one time ‘a first 
offender,’’’ and they express the view that ‘‘ among the child 
delinquents there must be large numbers whose homes and 
associates are such that there is a grave danger of their growing 
up to be Persistent Offenders.’’ In recalling that 90 per cent. 
_of the pupils in Home Office schools are successful, they confirm 
Mr. Locke’s view that greater use might well be made of these 
institutions. || Among other important questions dealt with by this 
Committee is one which reinforces the regret felt by social workers 
that the new Act does nothing for offenders between seventeen and 
twenty-one. Although the number of young persons between 
sixteen and twenty-one sentenced to imprisonment has fallen from 


* Report of Children’s Branch, 1928, p. tio. Criminal Statistics, 1929. 
Cmd. 3853, 1931, p. 79; and Criminal Statistics, 1930. Cmd. 4036, 1932, 


Pp. 79. 
+ Criminal Statistics, 1930, p. ix. 
+ Criminal Statistics, 1929, p. xxii. 
§ Cmd. gogo. 1932. H.M. Stationery Office. 
| Report of the Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders, p. 6. 
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4,300 in the year r92r to 1,950 in 31930, the Committee draw 
attention to the Annual Reports of the Prison Commissioners 
which show that boys and girls with criminal tendencies are sent 
to prison for short periods instead of being committed for Borstal 
sentences.* 

The Prison Commissioners have urged continually that a short 
sentence of imprisonment decreases the chances of winning an 
offender to an honest life. Of the 1,559 youths sentenced to 
imprisonment in 1929, 40 per cent. had not, so far as was known, 
been proved guilty of offences previously and more than half of 
them (816) were given sentences of a month or less.+ It has 
to be remembered, too, that these figures do not include boys 
and girls lodged in gaol on remand. ‘This undesirable procedure 
receives adverse comment in the pages of Mrs. Le Mesurier’s 
book Boys in Trouble, in which she describes cases which have 
come under her supervision in connection with her work as visitor 
to the Boys’ Prison at Wandsworth, now transferred to a separate 
block at Wormwood Scrubbs. Her long experience has shown 
her that the system of boys in prison on remand is a bad one. 
“There are no good reasons that can be urged in favour of it 
except one, and that is the reason of necessity. . . . This, in the 
last resort, is because the British public has not yet been roused 
to a sense of the outrage of it and has not been willing to pay 
the cost of Remand Homes for all boys and girls up to the age 
when they attain legal majority.’’} She, like the members of the 
Young Offenders Committee, is convinced that medical and 
psychological examinations should not take place in a Remand 
Home which is a prison. 

Although the new Bill does little to cope with the problem of 
the older adolescent, its provisions, if administered with vision 
and energy, should pave the way for further reform, should increase 
our knowledge of the causes of delinquency and should be the 
means of rescuing numbers of boys and girls under seventeen from 
a harmful and degrading environment. The machinery is avail- 
able. How it is used will depend much on the constitution of 
the Courts and on their attitude towards the boys and girls brought 
before them. A panel of Justices, specially qualified for dealing 
with juvenile cases, will be formed in every Petty Sessional 
Division and no Justice will be qualified to sit as a member of the 
Juvenile Court unless he is a member of such a panel.§ Rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor will provide for the formation and 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders, p. 7. 

+ Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons for 1929. Cmd. 3868, 1931. H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 17-18. 

t Boys in Trouble. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. With an introduction by Alexander 


Paterson. John Murray. 1931. P. 77. : 
§ Children and Young Persons Act, Section 2 (2). 
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periodical revision of the panels of Justices, for limiting the number 
of Justices who may sit as members of any Juvenile Court and for 
deciding upon the manner in which they are to be selected. The 
rules will also deal with the selection and appointment of a 
Chairman.* 

In London the procedure which has been in operation since the 
passing of the Juvenile Courts (Metropolis) Act, 1920, will be 
continued. Here the Courts are constituted of a Metropolitan 
police magistrate who acts as Chairman, with two Justices, one 
of whom must be a woman, ‘They will also be selected from a 
panel of Justices and the Secretary of State may nominate a Justice 
of the Peace to act as Chairman of the Courts in the Metropolitan 
Police Area, if for any reason he thinks it advisable to do so.f 

The careful selection of magistrates for the Juvenile Courts and 
the revision of panels, as such revision becomes necessary, should 
do much to ensure that the new Act is administered in the principles 
laid down in Section 21. The spirit of this Section is indeed the 
key-note of the measure and reflects the purpose of the Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office and of the best magistrates, both paid 
and unpaid. ‘The provision enacts that 

every Court, in dealing with a child or young person who is 

brought before them, either as needing care or protection or as an 

offender or otherwise, shall have regard to the welfare of the 

child or young person, and shall in a proper case take steps for 

removing him from undesirable surroundings, and for securing 

that proper provision is made for his education and training. 
There should be no grave difficulty in carrying out these objectives. 
The powers of the Courts to ensure ‘‘ welfare,’’ ‘‘ education,”’ and 
“training,’? are much increased by Part II of the Act. ‘There 
is a much wider definition of “ neglect’? than in the Children 
Act, 1908. Any Local Authority, constable, or authorised person 
can bring before the Court a child or young person whose parents 
or guardians are not exercising proper care, and who is falling 
into bad associations or is exposed to moral danger or is beyond 
control. Neglected boys or girls may be sent to an approved 
school, may be committed to the care of a fit person§ who, for the 
purposes of the Act, may be the Local Authority,|| who may board 
them out, in which case the Secretary of State will cause them to 
be visited from time to time. Grants will be paid by the Exchequer 
towards the expenses of Local Authorities in respect of the children 
committed to their care.§ 

* Children and Young Persons Act, Section 2 (4), (a), (b), and (c). 

+ Section 3 (4), (a), (b), and (c). 

t Section g (x), (i) and (2). 

§ Section g (x), (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


ll Section 25 (x), (2), (3). 
{| Section 86 (x), i(b). 
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It will be conceded generally that this power to rescue the older 
boys and girls from dangerous surroundings is a very great 
advance on the first Children Act. The wretched conditions of 
overcrowding under which the poorest families live and particularly 
the absence of open spaces in the neighbourhood, do produce the 
potential criminal. Professor Cyril Burt discovered that in the 
cases of delinquency investigated by him, over one-half were found 
in homes that were poor or very poor.* Defective family relation- 
ships accounted for 58 per cent. and defective discipline 61 per cent. 
Vice in the home was noted in 26 per cent. of cases.¢ In this 
connection it is encouraging to see how greatly the Act facilitates 
the rescue of young girls in moral danger. Both the Committee 
on Sexual Offences and the Departmental Committee on the Treat- 
ment of Young Offenders had recommended strongly the im- 
portance of strengthening the present law, so as to ensure the 
removal of all children from any family in which an offence had 
been committed. 

One of the difficulties met with in the past in preventing 
delinquency has been the unwillingness of persons to prosecute 
boys and girls guilty of dishonesty. The result has been that many 
delinquents charged in a Juvenile Court have already committed 
several misdeeds.| Sometimes this unwise leniency is caused by a 
fear of branding a child with a conviction, and often, too, because 
little is known of the methods of the Courts or of the work of the 
Home Office schools. Under the new law the words ‘“‘ conviction ’” 
and ‘‘ sentence ’’ will cease to be used in relation to children and 
young persons dealt with summarily.§ Further, the division of 
the schools into “‘ reformatory ”’ and ‘‘ industrial ”’ will disappear, 
and with this change, it is to be trusted, the public will no longer 
think of these institutions as ‘‘ prison schools.’? For years past 
any such connotation has been grossly unfair to the schools. The 
majority are admirable institutions, where an excellent education, 
combined with practical and, in the case of older children, with 
technical work, is given. ‘The schools will now be classified by 
the Secretary of State according to the age of the persons for whom 
they are intended, the character of the education and training, the 
religious persuasion of the boys and girls who enter them, their 
geographical position, and other matters. ‘The Courts will be able 
to send the neglected boy or girl or the offender to the school 
most appropriate to his or her needs.|| Supervision will be 
exercised usually until the age of eighteen; but in special cases 


* The Young Delinquent. By Professor Cyril Burt. University of London 


Press. 1925. P. 60. 
f Ibid., p. rot. ; 
t Report of the Work of the Children’s Branch, 1928, p. 2. 
§ Section 22. a5 
| Section 42, and First Schedule, 7th Provision. 
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it may be exercised up to the age of 21.* An immature youth or girl 
under 18 at a Borstal Reformatory will be able to be transferred to 
an approved school.+ Boarding out is indicated as the method to 
be followed usually in dealing with children under the age of ten, 
unless for any reason, including the want of a fit person of his own 
religious persuasion willing to take the care of him, suitable 
arrangements cannot be made.} 

During its passage through both Houses of Parliament some 
detailed criticisms of the Bill have been made. Regret has been 
expressed that the age of criminal responsibility has only been 
raised, by a year, to eight. It is much higher in many Kuropean 
states.§ Disapproval of the failure to include by Statute women 
Justices on the country panels was mentioned both in the House 
of Commons and when the Bill was in Committee. A notable 
blemish in the Act is the omission of the valuable provision which 
removed whipping as a form of punishment from the powers of 
the Courts. Whipping has been reinstated on two occasions by 
the House of Lords. Had the House of Commons failed to agree 
with the final amendment, the Bill would have been lost for this 
Session. It is true that there were only 130 cases of birching by 
the Courts during 1930,|] but it is well known that this form of 
punishment never acts as a deterrent. The cases cited in the 
Report of the Children’s Branch for 19284 exemplify the 
disastrous results of continual birching, fining and binding over 
for offences without apparently any constructive plan of supervision 
by probation officers. Unless there is wise and early treatment by 
the Courts, these unhappy young people find themselves eventually 
in Borstal or, what is far worse, in prison. 

The powers given to local authorities to make by-laws regulating 
or prohibiting street trading up to the age of eighteen,** should 
remove a fruitful source of temptation to crime. It is regrettable 
that advantage was not taken of the present measure to give 
immediate powers to local authorities to limit by by-law the hours 
of work of boys and girls in unregulated occupations. Provision 
to permit such power is in the Act, but it cannot be used until a 
resolution has been passed by both Houses of Parliament.++ It 
has been suggested by those in touch with boys working for long 
hours daily and weekly, that the reaction against such exploitation 
leads sometimes to delinquency. 


* First Schedule, 16 (1) (a) and (b). 

+ Section 36 (a). 

~ Section 23. 

§ League of Nations Report on Juvenile Courts. 
| Criminal Statistics, 1930, p. 79. 

q Pp. 7 and 8. 

** Section 52. 

++ Section 51. 
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But though there are some omissions in the measure, the new 
Act is a valuable instrument of social welfare, and its provisions 
will be strengthened by the remedial activities which are being 
carried on outside the Courts by Child Guidance Clinics in 
London. These Clinics, working both independently and attached 
to hospitals, are endeavouring to discover means of helping the 
mental and psychological difficulties of stormy and distressful 
youth and at two Juvenile Courts the Medical Director of the local 
Clinic is often present. Improved means of observing children will 
be forthcoming when the London County Council secures a new 
Remand Home. A sum of £45,000 was included in the Three-Year 
Programme, 1927-30,* but the matter was postponed, pending 
action by the Government. We have indeed moved onwards from 
the days close upon forty years ago when, as in 1893, nearly 3,000 
children under sixteen were lodged in prison, of whom 150 were 
under twelve ; while, in the same year, 21,585 young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one were sent to gaol.t May we 
not hope, therefore, that the next measure of reform may provide 
for reformatory treatment instead of prison for all young people who 
have not yet attained their legal majority? 

N. ADLER. 


* Minutes of the London County Council, February 8th, 1927, p. 169. 
+ Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and Directors of Convict Prisons, 
1906. Cmd. 3169, pp. 15 and 16. 
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HE most recent history of the Komsomol, the Communist 
League of Youth of the Soviet, is to a considerable degree 
the history of the policy of the Kremlin. For this reason 
it should be of actual interest to anyone following the political 
development of Soviet Russia. The communistic organisation 
of youth forms to-day an essential factor of the power of the 
Russian régime. At the same time it exerts a not unimportant 
influence upon the foreign policy of Soviet bolshevism. According 
to official Soviet publications the League had on July Ist, 1930, 
2,885,697 members and 53,319 candidates, comprising 84,394 cells 
or units. During the last two and a half years, i.e. since the 
eighth League Congress, 1,982,990 new members have joined 
the League; the actual increase was, however, only 948,720, 
because during the same period 1,034,270 members left the League, 
i.e. 52.2 per cent. of the number of new members. The number 
of female members of the Komsomol has risen during the period 
mentioned from 22.4 per cent. to 26.5 per cent. 

The authoritative organs of the Communist Party of the Union 
of Soviets attach great importance to the recruiting of its adherents 
exclusively from proletarian circles. In regard to this a propa- 
ganda publication of the League of Youth gives the following 
explanation: ‘‘ Any increase of members not belonging to the 
working or peasant class must be severely restricted by the 
Komsomol. Available facts show that in some League organisa- 
tions membership grows at the expense of the workers and 
peasants. This must be considered a dangerous phenomenon. 
Such organisations must be asked to give a strict account.’’ 
Special measures are taken to secure the social composition of 
the League in accordance with these principles. So-called 
““ purgings,’’ for instance, are carried out under cover of fighting 
““ dangerous subjects,” ‘‘ anti-soviet elements,” ‘‘ opportunists,”’ 
etc. The political aim of the Soviet rulers is to make the 
Komsomol into a privileged organisation. Accordingly, just as 
in the ruling party, it is emphasised that only ‘‘ workers in work- 
shops”? or workers on the land are privileged to belong to the 
Komsomol. 

It goes without saying that the Komsomol, from which the 
members of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are elected, 
is trained accordingly. Members of the Union receive an extra- 
special, so-called genuine bolshevistic ethical training characterised 
by intolerance and hatred of all who hold different opinions. 
Accordingly all other political parties and views, including the 
socialists, are regarded as enemies of the working humanity and 
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must be fought by bolshevism. We may recall the terminology 
of the Russian bolshevists which the Communistic Parties of 
Europe have also adopted as their own; social democrats are 
designated as ‘social fascists’? or ‘‘ social traitors.”? The 
bolshevist “‘ theorists’? have so far been unable to explain these 
meaningless definitions, but for the political dilettantism in Soviet 
Russia to-day these catchwords suffice to paint the social democrats 
as the worst enemies of the working class. The bolshevistic youth, 
whose only knowledge of the work of European social democracy 
is derived from the Soviet Press and Soviet writings, is no doubt 
convinced that the leading’ socialists of the European countries 
are making common cause with the employers against ‘the working 
class. It also believes that hand in hand with the capitalists 
and the governments of Europe the socialists are continually 
trying to organise a war of intervention against the Soviet 
state. 

According to bolshevist teaching the bolshevist is the one and 
only pioneer of social justice, and he alone has the right to 
represent the interests of the exploited and the workers. The 
political education of the Komsomol is of course in accord with 
the ideal of bolshevist dictatorship, having special regard for 
the actual state of the country. Accordingly the bolshevist rule 
is the most ideal form of state of our era. All other modern forms 
of state are represented as being merely the means of enslaving 
the proletariat. In this connection it is interesting to point to 
the principles of education of Russian youth in general. In an 
excellent study Day by Day in Soviet Russia (Brickenverlag, 
Berlin, 1931), its authors, Herbert and Elsbeth Weichmann, sum 
up their observations on the subject as follows: 

Every school has a military unit which explains to the 
children the ‘‘just’’ red war. At the same time, of course, they 
practise exercises, learn strategy, and every care is taken to 
keep alive the warlike spirit of hatred and a ‘‘ just ’’ war for 
the good cause. It is not surprising that all the young people 
are filled with enthusiasm for the cause, the more so as the 
so-called intellectual subjects are restricted to a minimum and 
to the mere teaching of class-war. 

This transformation of intellectual knowledge into class-war 
terms has also taken hold of the universities, and set aside all 
books which do not teach Marxism, even on subjects pertaining 
to physical science. ‘‘ We are still somewhat backward,”’ 
related a young girl student of philology; ‘“‘ for instance, we 
have no Marxian linguistics yet.’’? Credible or not, it is the 
truth. There is only one law that entirely subjugates life, 
the law of class hatred. ‘This law finds expression in the 
enlightenment of youth and of the whole population to despise 
all that has ever been, in the education to ecstatic self- 
complacency that considers itself the bearer of the only truth, 
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in a blind, barbaric expression of all cultural conceptions to 
which the world has given birth during centuries of pain, and 
in a stark contempt of the miracle of realisation of the changing 
play of forces and the relativity of things. There is growing 
up in Russia a young people that knows nothing of all this 
-and is not allowed to know. ‘The psychological premises 
created in the young by this state are one-sided primitiveness 
of thought and imagination, a soil in which thrive hatred and 
unlimited excesses of all kinds. It creates spies, informers and 
policemen for the system. It creates a semi-education which 
is carried only so far that the vital human instincts of decency 
are killed. ‘This semi-education is true to its belief because 
it has not absorbed anything else. It grows into a dangerous 
tool of a demagogic system. ‘This is the aim and effect of the 
educational system of the Union of Soviets. 


Characteristic of the conception of life of the communist League 
of Youth is also activism of the worst kind. For only the activist 
can make headway under present-day political conditions in the 
Soviet State. Only the most faithful adherent of the prevailing 
*“ general policy ’”’ of the party can safely reckon on a more or 
less successful career. Hence the method of forcé of the exclu- 
sively governing party is for the member of the League of Youth, 
for the Komsomolez, the symbol of public activity. It is from 
the ranks of the Komsomol that the so-called advance-brigadier 
is selected. This new and peculiar phenomenon in Russian 
economic life is only conceivable under the bolshevic dictatorship. 
The communistic advance-brigadier is the type of upstart who 
makes his way surprisingly quickly in factory or office, who 
controls, revises, commands. In the economic sphere his work 
is to supervise the driving method almost universally applied 
in Soviet industry. In agriculture the Komsomolez are used 
by the Communist Party to replace the farmers by collective 
management, not as members of a social organisation but as 
participants in patrols. 

At the ninth Congress of the Komsomol, which took place in 
Moscow at the beginning of 1931, an extensive ‘“‘action pro- 
gramme ’’ of the League of Youth was laid down. The Congress 
deals with almost all important questions of home and foreign 
policy, as, for instance, with the Five-Year Plan, the collective 
management of agriculture, the war of intervention which, it is 
alleged, is threatening the Soviet state, the organisation of the 
Soviet fighting forces, etc. While placing a concrete programme 
before Congress, Stalin asked the young people for active support, 
as if this were not an ordinary party organisation but a legal 
and executive organ of state power. The newly drawn-up statutes 
regarding the duties of the members of the Communist League 
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of Youth in the sphere of industry and agriculture are particularly 
remarkable. 


Every member of the Komsomol is at the same time an 
advance officer. He is the prototype of the bolshevist tempo 
and the quality of the work; he organises the broad masses 
of the workers in the fight for the realisation of the general 
policy of the party. Every member of the Communist League 
of Youth is bound to be an organiser and a member of 
the rural collective management (Kolchos). By supplying 
exemplary models of bolshevist activity and organisation of 
work within the Kolchos he applies all his strength and energy 
to the consolidation of the bond between the working classes 
and the peasants. / 


The Komsomol has thus been provided with extensive authorita- 
tive power. The ruling party has made it into a subsidiary 
organisation of the apparatus of the state. De facto it has already 
been in use in this capacity for some years. Free from legal 
restrictions, led by the sole will of carrying out the ‘‘ general 
policy ’’ of the party, i.e. Stalin’s policy, the temperamental 
communistic League of Youth had a harmful influence on the 
shaping of the economic and political conditions of the country. 
The peculiar réle played by the Komsomolzi advance-brigadier in 
industrial concerns has already been pointed out. The “‘ socialising 
work ”’ of the communistic youth in the countryside was of a 
purely negative nature. Their procedure in this sphere is well 
known from most recent developments. In 1930 the Komsomolzi 
declared with cynical candour: ‘‘ If only we get permission, we 
can collectivise a whole village within twenty-four hours.’’ Stalin, 
of course, gave them permission, he even ordered it. With wild 
orgies the Komsomolzi celebrated the so-called ‘‘ socialisation ”’ 
of agriculture and the Five-Year Plan. ‘Those were the socialisa- 
tion pogroms which led to an agricultural catastrophe and caused 
the Dictator to make his now well-known retreat (March 2nd, 
1930). 

While Stalin praises the Komsomol as a guard for political 
purposes of the present era, Woroshilov, the people’s commissary 
for war, lauds the League of Youth as being full of prospects 
for the future, namely the coming war, which according to 
bolshevist diction is unavoidable and even necessary for the world 
revolution. Consequently military questions are much to the fore 
in the educational system of the League of Youth. The Komsomol 
is constitutionally in great measure a military organisation. 
Approximately a quarter of its members consists of members of 
the Red Army. ‘The great majority of the members of the League 
are at the same time members of the semi-military organisation 
“ Ossoviachim ’’ (Society for promoting the defence of the 
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country, air-force for war purposes and chemistry) with a member- 
ship of over five millions. The navy and the war air-force are 
under the protection of the Komsomol. 

The Komsomols are continually and systematically fostering 
the war psychosis. ‘This is all the more dangerous for the interior 
development of Russia as well as for the formation of the relations 
of the Soviet State to European countries, since it is combined 
with a propaganda of hatred against the whole of the non-bolshevist 
world. The militarisation of youth is not restricted to a 
corresponding mental education and to the dissemination of the 
idea of Soviet militarism. Extensive measures are also being 
taken for the practical education and participation of the Komsomol 
in the military sphere. The study of military science is 
obligatory for members of the League. Every Komsomolez is 
obliged to familiarise himself with one or other branch of military 
science. Regular military exercises, active participation in 
manceuvres, organisation of money-collections for war equipment, 
help to militarise the League of Youth. The military education 
of the Komsomol is carried out in close connection with the Red 
Army. 

On the occasion of the thirteenth anniversary of the Red Army, 
celebrated on February 23rd, 1931, the Executive of the Komsomol 
made it known that the communistic youth was endeavouring to 
justify the hopes of Woroshilov. A special decree stated that 
five million young people of both sexes were to be trained in the 
art of warfare, and to participate in the next autumn manceuvres. 
At the same time the management of the League started a monetary 
collection for an air force for war purposes. ‘The Moscow Com- 
mittee of the Komsomol has moreover decided that the members 
of the League who underestimate the danger of war which it is 
alleged threatens Russia, or those who neglect their military 
education, are to be expelled from the League. There are clubs 
for the political education of the members of the Komsomol, a 
daily paper, the Komsomolskaia Pravda, and an extensive litera- 
ture. The education is in the hands of authoritative leaders of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

It is chiefly due to the determined policy of the Dictator that 
the members of the Komsomols, who are to be regarded as the 
particular confidants of Stalin, in political management as well 
as in Soviet life in general, play a rdle of constantly increasing 
importance. After Stalin had elbowed out all his opponents of 
the old bolshevist guard, or punished them, he had to create a 
new pliable instrument for the apparatus of the State as well 
as the Party. As such an instrument he regards the Komsomol, 
whose members are not burdened with theories, whose education 
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is being carried out, as already said, according to the latest 
bolshevist course, and whose willingness to serve the policy of the 
Kremlin can easily be acquired in exchange for economic and 
political privileges. Obviously, the importance of the communist 
youth in the public life of the Soviet state must naturally increase 
as the earlier generation of party members, the ‘‘ old bolshevist 
guard,”’ grows old, is pensioned off, or dies out. 

The educational methods for the communist youth cause great 
difficulties for the inner development of the Soviet system and 
particularly for the shaping of the relations of the Russian state 
with the West. The practical education of the young generation 
is being greatly neglected in favour of bolshevist doctrine. ‘The 
dearth of qualified forces in various spheres of economy and 
management continues. Shut off from Western European 
development the young grow up without the necessary knowledge 
about the West and without understanding its ideas. <A 
rapprochement must remain extraordinarily difficult as long as 
the attitude of the young towards the bourgeois world—in which 
is included the international social democracy—remains definitely 
negative. 

It would be surprising if, in the circumstances described, the 
Communist League of Youth of the Soviet Union could have 
developed normally and successfully. The Komsomol is passing 
through a permanent crisis. The effect of these crises becomes 
apparent from the frequent fluctuations in the membership of 
the League. As stated above, during the last 2% years 1,034,270 
members, or 52.2 per cent. of the new members, have left the 
League. The Pravda gives the following reasons for this: 16 per 
cent. left voluntarily; 18 per cent. owing to having reached the 
working limit ; 34.4 of the members who left were expelled; death 
accounts for 1.9 per cent. It is to be regretted that the central 
organ of the Communist Party does not give details regarding 
the members who left the organisation, but the grounds are 
generally known from various Soviet publications. Voluntary 
defection from the Komsomol shows that the problems set by the 
League have produced disappointment among many members and 
caused them to leave the organisation, for the spirit prevailing 
in the Komsomol and its barrack régime suppresses the natural 
idealistic endeavours of the young. As regards the greater 
number of expelled members, the punishment is due chiefly to 
rowdyism, crimes and moral offences, breach of party discipline, 
etc. But the blame for this rests with the educational system 
of the communist youth themselves. Immediate consequences of 
this system are anti-semitism, chauvinism and extreme 
nationalism, which are fairly widespread in the organisations of 
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the League. Such aggressive tendencies have been officially 
admitted. It would be a bad thing for the youth of Russia if the 
Komsomol’s ideas of war and force were their whole gospel. 
Fortunately this is not the case. There are in Russia still great 
masses of young people who keep away from the Komsomol and 
who, following the natural dictates of their conscience, long for 
freedom of mind and social justice. 

The Komsomol is looked upon as the prototype of the Communist 
International of Youth whose politics and tactics determine the 
organisation of the youth of Soviet Russia. 

On the occasion of the seventeenth International Youth Day, 
September 6th, 1931, the Communist Youth International pro- 
claimed the following slogans for the League of Youth: 


Defence of the Proletarian fatherland, the Soviet Union. 
Downfall of capitalism and creation of Socialism. 
Defence of the Chinese, German and Polish Revolutions. 
The Proletarian world revolution. 


With the exception of the second demand, which is common to 
all Socialist parties, all the other guiding lines come within the 
aim of the Communist International (Komintern). Just like most 
‘‘ action programmes ”’ of the Komintern, the tasks of the Com- 
munist International of Youth are characterised by unexampled 
dilettantism and unlimited demagogy. State bourgeois education 
and the free development of mental power do not come into con- 
sideration for the European members of the Communist Inter- 
national of Youth or for the Komsomol. ‘Their political education 
aims rather at fostering bitter hatred not only of the bourgeois 
classes but also of the socialist parties, particularly of the socialist 
International of Youth. There is no need to emphasise how 
harmful for the growing generation is this poisoning of the soul 
of youth. This disintegrating influence of communist education 
on youth must not be underestimated by the teachers and political 
parties in Europe. Compared with the illiberal system of the 
bolshevist state there exist far-reaching possibilities in the free 
democratic countries of the West for combating this influence and 
for taking preventive measures. 


PauL OLBERG. 


JEREMY BENTHAM—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER, 


ENTHAM was born in 1748 at a time of stability. Dynastic 

wars, indeed, were in progress but, except for the Young 

Pretender’s incursion of ’45, these did not seriously affect the 
English people, and a long series of good harvests and growing 
trade had been favourable to Walpole’s cautious and unambitious 
policy. But both above and below the surface this tranquillity was 
destined to be disturbed while Bentham was still a young man. 
The very year in which he first came forward as author—1776— 
marks a turning-point; it is the beginning of our modern world. 

The French, unsuccessful in war, had ceased to be a dangerous 
factor in India and North America. ‘The American Colonists, no 
longer requiring British protection from the foreigner, had issued 
their Declaration of Independence, and their example and the revo- 
lutionary principles which inspired them were to cause a storm in 
France that shook the whole world. Prussia had emerged from her 
wars a powerful State, gradually becoming the main factor in 
modern European history. Adventurous discovery and mechanical 
invention were enlarging the world and creating boundless wealth. 
Thus the Industrial Revolution and Imperialism—which chiefly 
preoccupied our countrymen during the first and second halves of 
the nineteenth century respectively—had come into being. 

Not less disturbing than these overt manifestations were new 
ideas which were rapidly forcing themselves into notice. The year 
1776 was the date of the publication of The Wealth of Nations. 
This work, as is well known, revolutionised not only economics, but 
preached the doctrine of emancipation and natural liberty. Rous- 
seau had made it popular and on both sides of the Atlantic it was 
being put into practice. The Encyclopzedists, the preaching of Wes- 
ley, the scepticism of Hume all tended to lower the general estimate 
of prescription and to dispose men to criticise and reject the legacies 
of the past. Thus the spirit and circumstances of the time were 
most opportune for Bentham. 

Bentham had every opportunity of pursuing a prosperous and 
privileged career. His father was a lawyer and discovered in 
his boy such precocious ability that he cherished dreams of a Lord 
Chancellorship. Young Jeremy received a good, though somewhat 
premature education, and at the age of sixteen was ready to 
embrace the study of law. Undoubtedly he would have objected 
to the term ‘“‘ good ’’ as applied to his education, for he had the 
meanest opinion of Westminster and Queen’s College, Oxford, 
which had the honour of turning him out. The two Universities 
have found few to praise their activities or rather want of activity 
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in the eighteenth century. It was Jacobitism that was the cause of 
their stagnation. Nearly all the clergy and most of the men of 
learning were bitterly hostile to the house of Hanover. Conse- 
quently ecclesiastical and scholastic preferment was bestowed 
rather for Whiggism than for learning. But there has been con- 
siderable exaggeration in this matter. It happens that several 
brilliant men, such as Gibbon and Bentham, have left on record 
unqualified condemnation. But Johnson had a high opinion of 
Oxford and, although teaching was as a rule somewhat perfunctory, 
both Oxford and Cambridge were still valuable seats of learning, 
and the numbers of great scholars who laboured there must be taken 
to outweigh the censure of men who were too young, and possibly 
too self-opinionated, to benefit by the system. 

However, Church and Universities ever remained in Bentham’s 
mind as examples of the antiquated and obstructive privileges 
which, as he believed, obsessed England. When Oxford made a 
creditable attempt to perform its duties, when it invited the great 
Sir William Blackstone to deliver a course of lectures, Bentham, 
who attended them, was no better pleased, and regarded the 
doctrine set forth as another instance of inept perversity. Black- 
stone was a polished writer and his work is still a classic. Hitherto, 
Justices of the Peace and others who desired to obtain a knowledge 
of the laws of England had been obliged to delve in chaotic volumes, 
mostly difficult to obtain and all written in uncouth phraseology. 
Bentham gives high praise to his style and acknowledges his signal 
merit as an expounder of the elements of jurisprudence. But he 
quotes a passage from Montesquieu which, from his standpoint, 
is very apposite. It is: ‘‘ Rien ne recule pas le progrés de connais- 
sances qu’un mauvais ouvrage d’un auteur célébre; parce qu’avant 
d’instruire il faut commencer par détromper.’’ Blackstone had the 
facile optimism of the eighteenth century and, Tory though he 
was, had imbibed the doctrine of natural law and the rights of man 
which was in process of being proclaimed by the Americans and 
was later to arouse the scorn of Burke. As we shall see, no two 
publicists could differ more widely than Bentham and Burke, but 
whereas Burke detected in the plausible theory the seeds of revolu- 
tion, Bentham believed that in Blackstone’s treatment it was merely 
to be a pretext for leaving the present abuses unchanged. 

Bentham had no taste for metaphysics. His mind was severely 
practical. As John Stuart Mill says, ‘‘ he found an incondite mass 
of barbarian conceits, obsolete technicalities and contrivances which 
had lost their meaning, bound together by sophistical ingenuity 
into a semblance of legal science, and held up triumphantly to the 
admiration and applause of mankind.’’ His object in life, for the 
sake of which he had sacrificed all other prospects, was to bring 
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practical common sense to bear upon this incongruous medley and 
to show the need of root and branch reform. He had no difficulty in 
demolishing Blackstone’s specious theories—the least valuable part 
of his work. But, again, the valuable part of Bentham’s criticism 
is where he applies his touchstone to the optimism of his adversary 
and demands that it shall be the criterion of statesmen and 
reformers. He urged: “It is the principle of utility, accurately 
apprehended and steadily applied, that affords the only clue to 
guide a man through these straits. It is for that, if any, and for 
that alone to furnish a decision which neither party shall dare in 
theory to disavow.’’ This was to be his weapon which should be 
equally salutary in legislation, politics, and ethics, which was to 
be the foundation of his school, and, as he hoped, would dissolve 
the mists raised by obscurantism and reaction. 

In arriving at this conclusion he had taken hints from several 
predecessors and contemporaries. ‘The idea first occurred to him 
while reading a passage of Priestley, but, although Bentham was 
always ready to gather wisdom wherever he found it, he made his 
own whatever he borrowed. ‘The phrase of ‘‘ greatest happiness ”’ 
is to be found in Hutcheson; and Montesquieu, Hume, and Helvé- 
tius helped to form Bentham’s ethical theory, but he seems to con- 
sider that Beccaria, above anyone else, had the root of the matter. 
The Italian’s On Crimes and Punishments was the most influential 
work ever published on that subject. A more humane and rational 
prison policy became a main prepossession with Bentham and one 
which gave him more trouble than any other of his crusades. 

Here the principle of utility was an obvious guide, and he began 
to elaborate it into a system. In the Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation, written though not published when he was still a young 
man, he had attained a clear-cut theory. He makes an uncom- 
promising beginning. ‘‘ Nature has placed mankind under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for 
them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do.’’ He amplifies his criterion of utility into 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, This is the doctrine 
of Epicurus—Hedonism—which has from the beginning divided 
ethical writers into two camps, conveniently called by Lecky Induc- 
tionists and Intuitionists. Bentham’s doctrine, though often 
reprobated on this ground, aimed at the good of all mankind. The 
opposing school, the Intuitionists, found virtue a good in itself 
apart from all material advantage—“‘ to follow right were wisdom 
in the scorn of consequence.’’ Benthamism in ethics permeated 
English thought, and forty years ago, at Oxford, was only 
gradually beginning to give way before the influence of a uaat so 
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However, Bentham cared little for abstract theory. He had his 
own theory and he obstinately reasoned from it deductively, apply- 
ing it impartially to all cases, with little regard to differences of 
race, colour, religion, or historical tradition. And at the same time 
Bentham, like Herbert Spencer, expected Nature to move 1n con- 
formity with his deductions. It is obvious that the principle of 
utility was extremely applicable to one of Bentham’s cherished 
projects, the reform of prisons and criminal law. ‘Tried by such or 
any other rational test the English prisons were abundantly con- 
demned. Every reader of Fielding’s Amelia must be impressed by 
the brutish stupidity with which prisons were managed, which 
huddled together mobs of miserable beings, making the depraved 
worse and corrupting the less hardened delinquents. The callous- 
ness of the eighteenth century was nowhere more pronounced than 
in this matter. Bentham, though kindly in disposition, did not 
approach it from a sentimental standpoint. He saw its mad un- 
reason and demanded that a system which produced nothing but 
mischief should be arraigned before the tribunal of utility. 

A main principle in his policy was separate cells, even solitary 
confinement. To segregate each case was obviously necessary and 
has long been the practice of all civilised subjects. But the zeal 
of reformers carried the reforms too far. Charles Reade’s It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend, which is a standard work on the subject, 
shows the new methods in full career. In a tyrant’s hand the old 
careless brutality of the venal and callous gaoler easily became a 
more refined and cruel system of torture. Mr. G. C. Ives in his 
admirable History of Penal Methods has described the horrors of 
solitary confinement. But Bentham had got hold of the right prin- 
ciple; experience was needed to test it and a hundred years’ 
experience has not yet sufficed to solve the problem of how to 
avoid corrupting the new offenders, to prevent the old hardened 
gang from maturing fresh crimes, and at the same time to preserve 
them from the despair and apathy which seclusion from human inter- 
course must entail. It is not necessary to dwell upon Bentham’s 
- Panopticon system, which is described at length by all his bio- 
graphers. The idea of constant surveillance was good in itself, 
but it has been abused in the United States. On the whole, 
Bentham’s scheme of prison management is substantially in force 
at the present day. 

Nothing but praise can be given to Bentham’s efforts in the direc- 
tion of improving criminal law, and in the latter days of his life 
he had the happiness of seeing the bulk of his recommendations 
carried into effect. In this he worked with Sir Samuel Romilly 
until his career was cut short by a tragic death. Like the prisons, 
the law showed abuses gross as a mountain, open, palpable. In 1811 
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Romilly wrote to Bentham: ‘“ Penal legislation has hitherto 
resembled what the science of physic must have been when physi- 
cians did not know the properties and effects of the medicines 
which they administered.’ The scandal of hanging persons for 
small thefts—e.g. for stealing articles from a bleaching ground— 
was hardly less than the evils arising from the uncertainty of the 
procedure. At every assize a number would be sentenced to death 
and a few of these would be “‘ left for execution,” the others escap- 
ing altogether. Beccaria had laid down that certainty was a prime 
necessity in punishment, and of course Bentham saw the value of 
this principle. He says: ‘‘ The more we can increase the certainty 
of punishment, the more we can abate its severity.” / 
Undertaken in the reactionary years after Waterloo, penal reform 
was at first uphill work. Parliament was by no means of Gold- 
smith’s opinion that ‘‘ very little blood will serve to cement our 
security,’ and it persistently rejected Romilly’s humane pro- 
posals. In 1819 Shelley speaks of ‘‘ golden and sanguine laws that 
tempt and slay.’’ But Bentham, now joined by Sir William 
Mackintosh, persisted and in the later years of George IV’s reign 
the great work was accomplished. More than two hundred offences 
carried the statutory penalty of death. The methodical Peel was 
now Home Secretary and, having repealed some hundreds of laws 
that cumbered the statute book, he abolished capital punishment 
for all but a quite limited number of offences. It only needed a 
little more legislation in the next reign to give us our present com- 
paratively humane and enlightened system of criminal law. This 
must be pronounced one of the very noblest achievements of Peel, 
but it must be confessed that Bentham’s gratitude was no more 
than tepid. He says: ‘‘ Peel is weak and feeble. He has been 
nursed at the breast of Alma Mater. Like the greyhounds of a 
lady I know, who were fed upon brandy to prevent their growth, 
so he feeds upon old prejudices to prevent his mind from growing. 
He has done all the good he is capable of doing, and that is but 
little. He has given a slight impulse to law improvement in a right 
direction.”’ Even iconoclasts are not exempt from prejudices. 
There is no space to deal with Bentham’s general projects of law 
reform. He considered that the one thing needful was to reduce 
it to a simple, written code. That his view was not unreasonable 
may be inferred from the fact that he himself coined the words 
“ codify ’? and “‘ codification.’’ Two main advantages which he 
foresaw were that the law would be understood by laymen and that 
procedure would become quicker and less expensive. Austin, who 
was professedly a disciple of Ben.ham, discussed the subject and 
acknowledged that a code had many advantages. He remarked that 
it would supersede judge-made law—Bentham’s béte noire—which, 
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he considered, was ‘‘ both made in haste and applied in haste.”” 
The Indian Penal Code was the only important instance in which 
Bentham’s countrymen have followed his advice. This was under- 
taken under the full sway of his influence and was from the first a 
great success. But there are also many objections. 

There is the probability, indeed the certainty, that parts of a 
code will become obsolete, and obviously, with an active legislature, 
it will be subject to yearly additions and amendments. Nor is | 
Bentham’s belief that litigation will be simplified and cheapened at 
all conclusive at the present day. In great commercial cases and 
many other suits the main difficulties are not of law but of fact. 
An army of expert witnesses devours far more of the clients’ money 
than the legal arguments of counsel. Here a code, however simple, 
would be of little avail. On the whole, English law, though far 
from perfect, compares not unfavourably with that of other coun- 
tries. Perhaps the most mischievous practice of to-day—doubtless 
one which would have excited Bentham’s indignation—is legislation 
by reference. This effectually prevents any layman from knowing 
what the law is, and when it is combined with a strong tendency 
to give Ministers power to dispense law, the results are deplorable. 
The fault, of course, is in Parliament, and Bentham would have 
been much surprised to find that a legislature, elected on the 
principle of absolute equality to which he became a convert, was 
after all a shelter for obscurantism and minister-made law, which 
is surely much worse than judge-made law. 

It now remains to say a few words about Bentham’s ethics. 
Though not original, his Hedonism is both more thorough-going 
and better stated than any exposition of similar ethics before or 
since. It does not differ in substance from that of Hobbes. How- 
ever, Bentham had no doubt studied two recent predecessors. 
About the time when Bentham was meditating his criticisms of 
Blackstone, Abraham Tucker wrote an entertaining work, The 
Light of Nature Pursued. Among many other subjects and disser- 
tations the author pursues as his thesis the duty and necessity of 
man to attain the greatest possible amount of pleasure whatever its 
kind might be. He professed Christianity and reconciled his theory 
with his creed by the ingenious hypothesis that Divine Providence 
had dealt out happiness in equal shares to all men and that it was, 
therefore, each individual’s duty to increase his own share and 
thus augment the common stock. Archdeacon Paley more 
systematically expounded a complete and (alleged) Christian 
Hedonism. He announces that “‘ virtue is the doing good to man- 
kind in obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.’”’ This sounds tolerably well, but less pleasant to the 
taste is the assurance that every action should be inspired by the 
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desire of gain, and that we should not be ‘‘ obliged to do what is 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of God,’’ if we 
had no hope of gain. In fact, the only difference between prudence 
and virtue is that prudence considers what we shall gain or lose in 
the present world and virtue what we shall gain or lose in the world 
to come. 

It is a relief to turn to Bentham. ‘Taking into account all 
pleasures and pains as he does, he necessarily enumerates the theo- 
logical sanctions. If a man feels pain at the prospect of hell, 
obviously he must obey his ‘‘ sovereign master.’? But that part 
of the subject weighed very lightly with Bentham. Virtue is merely 
a correct calculation of pleasures and pains. Vice ‘is ‘‘a false 
moral arithmetic.’” Take away pleasure and pain, then duty, 
virtue, and the like are ‘‘so many empty sounds.’’ Further, 
quantity and not quality of pleasure is the desideratum. ‘‘ Quan- 
tity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.’’ Here 
is a system which it is impossible to misunderstand, and it extorted 
the unwilling admiration of Carlyle. Benthamism, he said, ‘‘ was 
a laying down of cant; a saying to oneself : ‘ Well then, this world 
is a dead iron machine, the god of it Gravitation and selfish Hun- 
ger; let us see what, by checking and balancing, and good adjust- 
ment of tooth and pinion, can be made of it?’ Benthamism has 
something complete, manful, in such fearful committal of itself to 
what it finds true ; you may call it Heroism, though a Heroism with 
its eyes put out!”’ 

It is obvious that it does violence to every common form of speech. 
To call an action disinterested is to give it almost the highest 
praise, to say that a man is acting from motives of gain is to 
condemn him. This is no place to undertake a refutation. It is no 
longer in favour. No one will long remain in agreement with the 
Cyrenaic philosopher—‘‘ I hold pleasure to be the good, even if it 
be composed of the lowest enjoyments.’’ Yet the ethics of Utili- 
tarianism were long predominant in England. However, the theory 
mainly accepted was presented in a milder form by John Stuart 
Mill who introduced the distinction of quality and quantity in 
pleasures, and incidentally destroyed its whole logical basis. 

Now for some fifty years Bentham, armed with this shining blade 
of utility, plunged into the jungle of prescription and hewed down 
many noxious growths and destroyed many evil beasts. However 
unsatisfactory his weapon may have been as an ethical theory, it 
served him admirably in his task of destroying hoary abuses and 
establishing a rational attitude of mind to all public questions. 
Directly and indirectly, no man has left his mark more distinctly 


upon modern England than Jeremy Bentham. 
W PAs Hims. 


MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE: QUEEN 
AND MYSTIC. 


. ACTS may be forgotten, mysteries never! This saying is 
nowhere more justified than in its relation to character : the 
Horatios of life, straightforward and consistent—worthy as 

they may be of all admiration—cannot chain our interest like the 
Hamlets, whose natures, study them as we will, refuse to give up 
their secret. 

There have been many beautiful Princesses in the world, many 
learned women, many devout contemplatives, many pleasure-loving 
worldlings ; but Queen Marguerite of Navarre combined all of these 
in her own person ; nor was she ‘‘ Everything by turns and nothing 
long,’’ for she was all of these at one and the same moment. World- 
ling and saint lived side by side in her breast and it is the problem 
of their co-existence that gives her an undying interest. As the 
author of the Heptameron she has her place among those writers 
whose wit makes apology for their grossness; but it is in her less 
well-known works, especially in those discovered by M. Abel 
Lefranc in 1896, that we find the mystic and the saint. Among the 
many tributes to her learning and her charm there is one that is 
practically unknown, since it is to be found in a manuscript note 
on the flyleaf of an early translated copy of the Heptameron in the 
Bodleian library. The translation was made by Robert Codring- 
ton, M.A., and was published in 1654; in his introduction, Cod- 
rington quotes a poem by Ronsard in praise of Marguerite de 
Valois, daughter of Henri II, and the remark is appended in faded 
ink : 

Master Codrington is mistaken in supposing the lady praysed 
by Ronsard to be the authoress of these novels. Had he looked 
a little further into the matter he would have found her to 
be that Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre, who was sister 
of Francis I, mother of Jeanne d’Albret and grandmother to 
Henri IV. She was so amiable and accomplished a princess 


that she was generally called the Fourth Grace and the Tenth 
Muse. 


The main facts of her life need only a brief recapitulation here. 
Born in 1492, she was the daughter of Charles, duc d’ Angouléme, 
by his wife, Louise of Savoy, and sister of that Francis who as 
kinsman of Louis XII and husband of his only daughter, was later 
on to ascend the throne of France. She was well educated, becoming 
proficient in Latin, Spanish and Italian, and at the age of seven- 
teen a marriage was arranged for her with the duc d’Alencom. That 
she had some affection for him seems probable, but the great love 
of her life was that given to her brother Francis who succeeded 
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to the throne in 1514. His wife was consumptive, and after her 
death Marguerite devoted herself to his children, caring for them 
like a mother. Her special favourite was Charlotte, and in a letter 
to Bishop Brigonnet she tells of the child’s illness and death and 
of the support vouchsafed to her by God in this heavy trial : 
He hath cured and fortified my body, vainly labouring with 
little repose for the space of a month while the little lady was 
ill. But after her death I suffered for the King, from whom 
I had concealed his daughter’s illness, who yet divined her 
death, having dreamed three times that she said to him— 
‘*‘ Farewell, my King, I go to Paradise.’’ 


It was to this beloved child that one of her most touching poems 
is addressed—Death has released the douce ame vivante from its 
petit corps, huit ans accompli, and the one who filled a mother’s 
place to her entreats her to speak and tell how she fares in the 
Courts above. 

But it was not only domestic griefs that assailed the royal brother 
and sister: in February 1525 came the battle of Pavia, when the 
King’s hopes of securing Italian territory were finally shattered, 
and in addition to the anguish of seeing him a prisoner in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles, Marguerite had the humiliation of know- 
ing that her husband’s failure to bring up his reinforcements had 
been one of the chief causes of the defeat. His remorse is said to 
have caused his death; at any rate he died two months afterwards 
and in September Marguerite journeyed to Madrid in the hope of 
inducing the Emperor to release her brother. Great as was the 
impression made upon him by her charm and beauty he refused 
to grant her request and it was not until the next year that the 
prison doors were opened. 

Marguerite was now thirty-three, at the full height of her 
splendour of mind and body; her gallant champtonship of her 
brother had made her a popular heroine and many admirers were 
sighing for her. Among them was the young Henry of Navarre, 
eleven years her junior, a dashing, handsome Prince, who would 
not take no for an answer. ‘That she should have been carried 
away by him seems strange: Navarre was far from Paris, it 
bordered upon the savage Pyrenees and its society was very 
different from that to which she had been accustomed from her 
birth. A scholar among scholars, and one of the principal founders 
of the Collége de France, she had been also the cynosure of all 
eyes in her brother’s palace, the most brilliant of the stars in that 
brilliant Court. Had she still been playing Queen to his King 
the marriage would probably never have taken place, but the 
King’s new wife was a power to be reckoned with and the children 
had the less need of her now that they had a stepmother. 
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The change in her life was a drastic one; there was little culture 
and no brilliance in the Court of Navarre, but had Henry devoted 
himself to her she might have found happiness. Devotion, however, 
was more than he could give, his passion soon evaporated and 
though several children were born to them he made it abundantly 
clear that his marriage vows weighed nothing with him. His 
infidelities must have been gall and wormwood to her proud spirit, 
and in addition she had the grief of losing all her children except 
one. Jeanne, the future duchess of Vendéme, lived to grow up; 
but here again, trouble was in store for her. As the heiress of 
Navarre Jeanne was an important person and at the age of twelve 
her uncle Francis insisted upon betrothing her to the Duke of 
Cleves, a man many years her senior and one so distasteful to her 
that it seems incredible that her mother should not have opposed 
the King’s decision. Whether she had the power to prevent the © 
match it is impossible to say, but one thing she did succeed in 
doing and that was in making it a betrothal and not a marriage. 
Her child, for the present, was to remain with her, and this conces- 
sion saved Jeanne from the fate she dreaded, the political kaleido- 
scope shifted, events shaped themselves in unexpected directions, 
and the Duke himself declined to claim his bride. 

It was in 1547 that a crushing blow, though one which had long 
been foreseen, struck Marguerite to the dust. The health of her 
adored brother had long been failing and the death of two of his 
sons had caused a deep depression; the Convent of Tusson was 
a frequent retreat for her, and she was keeping Lent there when 
the news of his end was brought to her. It was her constant habit 
to put her griefs and her joys into verse and the poems that she 
wrote to her brother’s memory breathe pathos in every line : 

Je n’ay plus ny Pére, ny Mére, 
Ny Soeur, ny Frére, 

Sinon Dieu, auquel j’espére, 

Qui sus le Ciel et la Terre impére; 
O Mort, qui le frére as domté, 


Viens donc par ta grande bonté, 
Transperce la Soeur de ta lance. 


That Francis was proud of his sister’s gift of writing we know 
from his many allusions to it, and it was for him that she is said 
to have composed the Heptameron ; this may perhaps to some extent 
explain the coarseness, which—though it was thought little of in 
that free-spoken age—accords ill with the edification which was the 
professed object of the work. The ladies and gentlemen to whom 
the tales are supposed to be told, begin each day with prayer and 
meditation, and Marguerite takes occasion to describe her own 
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daily communings with God. The conductress of the party, 
Madame Oiselle, 


failed not to administer to them in the morning the wholesome 
pasture she drew from the reading of the acts and virtuous 
deeds of the glorious knights and Apostles of Jesus Christ, and 
told them that those narratives were enough to make one wish 
to have lived in such times and make one deplore the deformity 
of this age compared with that. She begged them to go to 
church where they should unite their prayers as did the 
Apostles, asking God for His grace, who never refuses it to 
those who ask in faith. 


After these spiritual exercises the ladies and gentlemen repaired 
to the garden and there listened to stories of the mdst licentious, 
and in some cases absolutely disgusting, character. It seems extra- 
ordinary that the Mirror of the Sinful Soul, which is described as 
A Godly Meditation of the Christian Soul concerning Love towards 
God and His Christ, can have sprung from the same source as the 
Heptameron; the poem breathes devotion in every line and in 
religious circles it was eagerly welcomed and closely studied. Many 
translations were made of it, notably one by the Princess Elizabeth, 
future Queen of England, and the fact that it lacked what would 
now be called ‘‘ definite Church teaching,’’ made it all the more 
acceptable in countries where liberty of conscience was beginning 
to be asserted. 

But though both the Heptameron and the Mirror, with some 
shorter poems, were published during the Queen’s lifetime and 
became widely known, it was not until the year 1896 that the great 
find was made which threw a whole flood of fresh light upon her 
personality. M. Abel Lefranc, the Secretary of the Collége de 
France, while making researches in the National Library of Paris, 
came upon an iron chest strongly clamped and fastened. Unable 
to discover its history, he obtained permission to open it, and 
within it he found a mass of papers which proved to be the 
manuscript poems of the Queen, placed there by order of her 
daughter. In his introduction to the poems, M. Lefranc describes 
his emotion when he found himself after three and a half centuries 
en présence du manuscrit inconnu, seul gardien des confidences et 
des pensées derniéves de Marguerite. Jeanne, he says, had care- 
fully collected her mother’s writings, whether with the intention 
of publishing them later or of preventing their publication, there 
is nothing to show. Through what hands the chest passed after 
Jeanne’s death is equally unknown; but it was clear that it had 
not been opened since it was first sealed and that no other hand 
had touched the leaves inscribed by the long-dead Queen until they 
were so strangely brought to light. Although one of the most 
lengthy of the poems, Les Prisons, had already been published, 
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a special interest attached to the discovery of the MS. for the fact 
of Marguerite’s authorship had been doubted and those who had 
questioned it were now disproved. The poem is a very fine one ; 
the diction is limpid and beautiful, the thought lofty and sustained. 
Few people can have lived a fuller life than the Queen; she was 
conversant with court and camp, she was a deep thinker and an 
active administrator, and with a critical eye she reviews all these 
varied interests and says that they are attempts made by the soul 
to escape from the trials and tempests of life, but that in reality 
they are only “‘ Prisons,’”’ for true liberty is found in God alone. 
The first part, ‘‘ Love,’’ is dedicated to ’ Amye tant Aymée, and 
attempts have been made to discover the identity of the person 
addressed ; but it is quite possible that the “‘ Beloved ’’’ was only 
an abstraction. She speaks of Love as worth far more than king- 
doms, and describes his palace in glowing language : 


Then, having round my prison gone, 
I broke into this orison— 

O glorious tow’r! sweet Paradise! 
Bright palace where the sunshine lies, 
Where in one glance all joy is seen, 
Ah! there in solitude serene 

Might I thy pleasures contemplate, 
Thy beauty and thy happy state! 
What force of love, what artifice, 

Has built so rare an edifice. 


But Love, though a glorious and blissful prison, is still a prison ; 
it blinds the soul to the wonders of the world and hinders the 
desires from being attracted towards any object but itself. While 
bound by the chains of Love she had believed that Nature had 
made a Universe inhabited by Love alone, that no accents but 
those of Love could satisfy the ear, no beauty but that of Love could 
delight the eye. But this delusion once shattered, she finds that 
Ambition is as powerful a factor in human life as Love itself, and 
scorning the pleasures that had once enthralled her, she sets out to 
view the world, to revel in the splendour of great cities, to stand 
awestruck in the hush of sacred temples, to stir her blood with 
the glamour and the bustle of Courts. Surely there can be no 
Prison here ; but alas! even in this emancipation of all her powers, 
the Soul is forced to acknowledge that she still feels the chains; 
the Temple—sadly enough—is no better than a dungeon, for 
Madame Hypocrisy appears with insidious suggestions : 


She showed me honour might be bought 

If to the Church my gifts I brought; 
Believing her I sought to build 

Fanes where this hope should be fulfilled. . . . 
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A religion founded on the principles of barter and sale cannot but 
fetter the Soul, and Marguerite changes the scene from the 
Temple to the Court and draws a brilliant picture of the pleasures 
and the intrigues, the stately ceremonials and the backstair 
jealousies, with which she had been familiar all her life. The 
Court was indeed her natural atmosphere, and it is significant 
that she depicts the Soul as so little anxious to escape from it 
that a messenger has to be sent to warn her of her danger. An 
aged man, bent and white-bearded but joyous of face, appears to 
her and tells her that he is Knowledge and that he has come to 
free her from Ambition. The Soul replies that she has no need 
of his good offices, it is true that she was once a prisoner, but she 
has now achieved her liberty after being Love’s captive for ten 
years. 

This mention of a definite period of time has been interpreted 
by some as the term of Marguerite’s infatuation for Henry of 
Navarre or, as others would like to prove, of a love that she felt 
for Clement Marot; but it is scarcely believable that her eyes 
ean have been blinded to her husband’s true character for more 
than a very brief span, while the idea of a guilty love between 
herself and the poet whom she befriended has been discredited by 
those who have made a study of the subject. It is surely unneces- 
sary to read autobiography into every line of the poem: a woman 
of her temperament and of her personal charm cannot but have 
felt the power of Love and names and dates are not needed to 
give point to the allegory. The Soul has been Love’s prisoner 
and is now free, she states, but Knowledge declares this to be a 
mistake. Release will be found, he tells her, with the 
wisdom of the ancient philosophers and more especially of the 
Holy Scriptures; these she is to read, mark and learn, that she 
may find what is God’s will and become of the number of the elect. 
She follows his advice, giving herself to study and meditation and 
finding much help in the writings of St. John, and in “ Tout le 
discours de Dante et son histoire.’? But even Knowledge, linked 
with the Divine as it may be, can yet prove a Prison, and she goes 
on to show that the only way for the Soul to escape from it is to 
pierce through teaching and teachers to Truth itself. Her descrip- 
tion of the Prison of Knowledge is quaint and interesting; it was 
strong and well-built and as she examined its pillars she found 
that they were made of books, each written by some celebrated 
author; she gives, in enumerating them, an encyclopzedic list of 
all the then known branches of human learning. 

From this last Prison she is set free by hearing the voice of 
God telling her that where His Spirit is there is liberty : the Soul 
that has learned that it is nothing while God is all, has come 
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into possession of a truth which brings perfect rest and perfect 
joy: 
Light without gloom, beauty without alloy, 
Health without ill, warmth that doth not destroy, 
Pleasure unending, joy that knows no pain, 
Virtue and strength untouched by fraud or stain, 
Life without death, knowledge that never errs, 
Possessions that no sickened hope defers, 
True union severed by no stroke of fate, 
A perfect love no flaw can violate, 
Heav’n without earth, God over all, alone, 
Pure Spirit, unknowable and still unknown; 
Translucent Truth by no evasion spoiied, 
Faith without doubt and purity unsoiled. 


The poem concludes with four examples of the peace and joy 
which the Soul finds when made one with God, examples taken 
from the deathbeds of those nearest to her: her mother-in-law, 
the duchesse d’Alencon; her mother, Louise of Savoy, her first 
husband, the duc d’Alencon, and her brother, Francis. A special 
interest attaches to the third of these examples, for it has been 
said that Marguerite never forgave d’Alengon for his cowardice at 
the battle of Pavia and the evidence to the contrary which this 
poem supplies was ruled out of court on the ground that she was 
not its author. M. Lefranc’s discovery of the manuscript proved 
that this verdict was wrong and the fact of her forgiveness of her 
husband is therefore established. 

Every detail of the Duke’s illness has been remembered by his 
wife through the intervening years; she tells how he made his 
confession, how she read to him the story of the Passion of Christ, 
how he turned to his mother-in-law, who had been made Regent 
of France during the absence of Francis, and told her that he had 
truly wished to serve the King and that it had given him bitter 
grief to think that he had arrived too late upon the battlefield and 
so caused him to be defeated. But to his wife all that he said was: 
“Ne me laissez pas!’’, a touching proof of his trust in her love; 
then, his strength failing him, he cried upon God and so passed 
away with the name of Jesus on his lips. Having described these 
four deathbeds, she ends by saying that when her own time comes 
she will meet it as these did, in the faith and fear of God. 

Since she was not present when her brother died she was depen- 
dent on others for her account of his last moments. The Bishop of 
Macon, she says, told her that his heart truly turned to God, that 
he asked forgiveness for his sins and rejoiced in the pardon 
promised to all true penitents. 

The intensity of her love for her brother is shown by other poems 
among those which were unknown until so strangely found. In Le 
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Navire she says that after his death she was a leaf blown on the 
wind, a soul crushed by sorrow, and in her despair she goes over the 
past, dwelling on the joys that she can never know again: 
J'ai faict mon cueur ung papier d’inventaire, 
Depuis le temps de nostre jeune enfance; 
Jusqua la fin de luy et son histoire; 
Cinquante deux ans j’ay de sa présence. 
But amidst her grief the voice of her brother is wafted down to 
her, telling her that she must not let slip her hope and her faith, 
for though taken from her he has found eternal happiness : 
Margueritte, pourquoy n’as tu trouvé 
La Margueritte et Perle évangelique, 
Que 1l’Escripture a si fort aprouvée? 
She must put her trust in God, he tells her, and so shall reunion 
at last be their blessed portion : 
Adieu, ma Soeur, et retiens bien mes dictz 


En t’assurant que nous nous trouverons 
Dedans bref temps la sus, en Paradis. 


The poem ends with a fervent prayer that the God who has taken 
the brother from this world will speedily take the sister also. 

That a poem Sur le Trespas du Roy should be called a comedy 
at first sight seems strange, but the term, in its early signification, 
simply implied that the drama or poem in question ended happily 
and was not therefore a tragedy; Dante gave the name of comedy 
to his great work since its final scenes took place amidst the joys 
of Paradise. There are four characters in the piece: a 
Shepherdess, who is Marguerite herself, two Shepherds and Para- 
celsus. It opens with the lament of the Shepherdess for the loss of 
Pan (Francis), the Shepherds try vainly to console her, but Para- 
celsus appears, sent by the Great Shepherd of the Sheep, and tells 
her that her beloved Pan is safe from all sorrow and pain, and that 
the thought of his bliss must dry her tears. Then follows a quaint 
passage in which one of the Shepherds invites her to his hut, 
there to rest and recover her composure; he will give her nuts, 
apples, cheese, et trés bon herbage : 


Bien secure et nette 
Est ma maisonnette. 


His simple kindness is grateful to her, but what consoles her 
far more is the echo that she catches of the song that Pan is 
singing in Paradise; she knows now that he is happy and can 
rejoice with him. There is little mention in any of the poems, 
whether written before or after her brother’s death, of the specific 
doctrines of the Church, such as the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary or the Saints. A mind so keenly alive as hers could not 
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but be influenced by the spiritual unrest that was seething on every 
side ; but in spite of her interest in the Reformers and her sympathy 
with their work, she never formally joined their ranks. Disraeli 
is credited with the saying that all wise men are of the same 
religion, and whether that be so or not, it is undoubtedly true 
that all elect souls, whatever creed they may profess, have the 
entrance to the presence-chamber of God. 

There is, to our modern ideas, a touch of morbidity in Marguerite’s 
constant craving for the world to come; but there was nothing 
morbid in her life and her mystical longings for future beatitudes 
never made her neglectful of present responsibilities. Her zeal for 
social reform was a cause of wonder in an age that found it quite 
befitting that a great lady should be a scholar, but thought it 
derogatory for her to trouble herself about the beggar that lay 
at her gate. Every day, we are told, she spent some hours with her 
secretaries, physicians and almoners, attending to the affairs of the 
hospitals, schools and orphanages which she had caused to be 
established. Her organising powers excited widespread admiration, 
but it was her loving spirit that sent its glow through all her 
enterprises. 

It was in January 1549, two years after her brother had been 
taken from her, that her end came; an attack on the lungs was 
followed by a stroke and she passed away in the fifty-seventh year 
of her age, having loved ardently and intensely to the last. Elle 
cultiva lettres avec amour et rechercha la vérité avec passion, says 
Brantdme, but perhaps of all the tributes that were offered to her 
memory that of Ronsard bears the palm, since in its brief compass 
it reveals the whole of her many-faceted nature : 

Ici la Royne sommeille, 
Des Roynes la nonpareille, 
Qui si doucement chanta. 
C’est Marguerite, 

la Royne 


La plus belle fleur d’eslite 
Qu’on que 1’Aurore enfanta. 


Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 


FOUR NOVELS OF HARDY: SOME 
SECOND IMPRESSIONS. 


N relation to the work of modern novelists, Hardy’s novels 
1 ee the characteristic weight and solemnity that the epic has 

to the life-size. His method is monumental, his characters are 
giants in conception thrown out on to a screen that extends far 
beyond the range of the lesser writer. ‘‘ I consider,’’ he wrote, 
“there is enough human nature in Wessex for one man’s pur- 
pose,’’ for Wessex was to him the microcosm of a larger world. 
In Jane Austen intense concentration on the dwellers in a limited 
area brings out their general characteristics, but they are first 
of all products of their environment. Hardy’s creations—those 
which live in our memory—are greater even than their background, 
their destinies are played out in Wessex but often a whole universe 
is not large enough to contain their passions. 

Throughout all the novels of Hardy, as in the true epic, the 
lyric element is never absent for long and there is a constant 
vision of beauty. This exists sometimes in situation, sometimes 
in character, often in passages of pure description, but always 
present, rarely flashing and radiant, here and there subdued to 
an autumnal tinge, or even to the stubble colours of winter, but 
shot inevitably through the texture of all the novels, part equally 
of their fitful gaiety and their brooding melancholy. The last 
element comes mainly from Hardy’s native fatalism which, at 
times predominant to an unbearable degree, pronounces in turn 
that character is itself destiny or becomes the insistent obbligato, 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 


By casual and hasty critics Hardy is too often accused of morbidity, 
but there is nothing wholly morbid in his work. Rather he has 
the intensity, the awareness in fiction, of a poet sensitive to the 
harmonies and discords of life, to the sport which temperament 
and circumstance continually make of human happiness; his 
scenes and figures are etched against a sky which shows up their 
contours and their frailties, the sky that lowers before the storm. 
Again, that belief, amounting almost to a creed, of the nineteenth 
century that, while human beings, and even life itself, are mutable 
and perishable, nature alone endures, and in her alone can be found 
the secret of human endeavour, that belief gives a solemn depth 
and undercurrent to Hardy’s novels, completing the tragic 
heightening in the way that the forces of nature tend to throw 
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into strong relief the heroic planes and infinite distances of the 
Greek drama. : 

In Jude the Obscure, the most controversial of all Hardy’s 
novels, nature as such is relegated to the background and it is 
the drama of character and circumstance that plays itself out in 
mid stage. Jude fails to convince through the absence of any 
universal element that would give credence to its heartbreaking 
gloom. In the “‘ Preface’? Hardy says that he ‘‘ attempts to 
deal unaffectedly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster, 
that may press in the wake of the strongest passions known to 
humanity, to tell without a mincing of words of a deadly war 
waged between flesh and spirit, and to point the tragedy of 
unfulfilled aims.’? But this conscious undertaking breaks down 
through the novelist’s adoption of such distinctive individuals to 
illustrate the theme. The figures of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, 
his Goriot, the harpy family of Le Cousin Pons, have enough, even 
in their eccentricities, of common clay, but in Jude the novelist 
creator has it all his own way; he loads the scales against the 
natural order of things to suit his purpose. Hence comes the 
unreality of Jude the Obscure. We are deprived of the keenest 
pleasure of tragedy, the pleasure which leavens the deepest 
depression, our satisfaction in a mimesis well and truly performed. 
The work of other tragic novelists strikes, perhaps, deeper than 
tears, but the gloom is in a way lightened by its fidelity to nature. 
Jude, on the other hand, leaves a feeling that it is spun out of the 
inner consciousness and arouses as the only sense of wonder, praise 
for its ingenuity. Denied the element of veracity in their composi- 
tion, the fate that Hardy metes out to his characters is more than 
the reader can bear, and even given the circumstances which dog 
Jude’s progress, his impetuousness and his feckless nature, Sue’s 
hypersensitiveness and her changes of mood, their ultimate destiny 
is achingly and patently stressed out of all proportion. ‘There is 
little incident in the novel, other than a continual re-orientation 
from town to town of the main characters and their adaptation 
to their surroundings, so that the episode of the children’s death 
comes as a shock that is almost sensational. Elsewhere in Hardy’s 
work, where the action is less atrophied, and the tones are less 
insistently drab, the shock would not bring with it so great a 
sense of repulsion. 

_ As the particular nature of the plot and character combination 
in Jude detracts from its main thesis, so Hardy’s inveighings 
es ao need likewise some “antidote against the opium 

prevent their becoming dated. The sharping and 
whoring, the corruption of society which led to the degradation 
of Moll Flanders, the niggling pettiness of the environment in 
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which Lucy Snow dwelt, exist, unfortunately, to-day, but the 
Oxford of Jude’s day, whose snobbish isolation is one of the causes 
of his misfortunes, is sufficiently past to be out of date but has 
not yet taken its place as an historic anomaly. Again, Hardy’s 
quarrel with the marriage laws is, from a fictional point of view, 
even more limited in application—the case for the prosecution is 
weak through its very partiality, for no laws that were ever made 
could be adjusted to the vagaries of two such wayward creatures 
as Sue and Jude. 

Such are the limitations, the given circumstances, the given 
backgrounds which place Jude the Obscure as fixed in space and 
time; from them alone come the blacks and whites which 
first harrow the soul and then harass the mind of the rational 
modern reader. What beauty the book possesses lies in the unity 
and consistency of colouring, even where that colouring is in 
sepia and half tones, for the love passages between Jude and Sue 
do not even come as a relief—they are star-crossed before their 
paths meet, and that passion which is the cause of all their 
agonies is a joyless, if persistent flame. The style, too, has 
more consistency than Hardy shows elsewhere; it is free from 
the irritating tricks with which even the best of his writing is 
peppered. He has, for instance, a description of Oxford which, 
were the place burned to the ground to-morrow, would embalm 
it for ever as a city of associations, of lurking poetry and history. 


It was a windy, whispering, moonless night. To guide him- 
self, he opened under a lamp a map he had brought. The 
breeze ruffled and fluttered it, but he could see enough to decide 
on the direction he should take to reach the heart of the place. 

After many turnings he came to the first ancient medieval 
pile that he had encountered. It was a college as he could 
see by the gateway. He entered it, walked round, and pene- 
trated to dark corners which no lamplight reached. Close to 
this college was another; and a little further on another; and 
then he began to be encircled as it were with the breath and 
sentiment of the venerable city. ... 

When the gates were shut, and he could no longer get into 
the quadrangles, he rambled under the walls and doorways, 
feeling with his fingers the contours of the mouldings and 
carvings. High against the black sky, the flash of a lamp would 
show crocketed pinnacles and indented battlements. Down 
obscure alleys apparently never trodden now by the foot of 
man, whose very existence seemed to be forgotten, there would 
jut into the path porticoes, oriels, doorways of enriched and 
florid middle age design, their extinct air being accentuated 
by the rottenness of the stones. 


Both as a story and as a study of environment Jude the Obscure 
is unique in Hardy’s works; it is a novel of the town and he 
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is most at home in the country; harping steadily on one theme, 
it is more concentrated than any other of the tragedies, and one 
misses the moving pageantry of minor characters that usually 
surround the central figures. Among these Hardy is often at 
his greatest, for he succeeds in endowing his characters with a 
peculiar warmth or warpedness according to the district to which 
they belong. Varying parts of the country, with their better 
or worse climates, lighter or greyer skies, breed, according to 
him, different natures, though all his folk are nomads who take 
up basket and bundle and tramp off to seek new fortunes several 
counties away. “There is in all the novels, as a result, an 
impression of spaciousness, for they rove, these Ishmaelites of a 
later day, over wide areas. Inevitably, at times, the sense of 
space brings, too, a certain looseness of tension, but this is not 
the case in The Mayor of Casterbridge, where the characters are 
comparatively stationary, so that the main theme is more tightly 
woven. Henchard himself fills the horizon and towers over the 
minor characters, in passion and in sobriety, in fury and in 
repentance, in predatoriness, and finally in ennobling humility. 
The fire of his temperament is too great for the small town of 
Casterbridge; dwarfing its surroundings, it is the greater for 
being enclosed in so small a compass. The minute town with its 
jutting windows, from which one escapes by a “ chassez, déchassez 
movement,’’ its welter of agricultural implements, its avenues and 
its neglected antiquities, these emphasise the narrowness of 
Henchard’s existence in clear contrast to the violence of his 
passions. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is a storehouse of Hardy’s talents— 
he uses in it all his knowledge of Wessex fetishes and supersti- 
tions, making them part of the machinery of the plot. The most 
effective of these are the local rough justice of the ‘‘ skimmity 
ride,’ bringing about Lucetta’s death and MHenchard’s final 
humiliation, and the description of the fair with the fatal “‘ firmity 
potion ’’—incidents rich in colour and dramatic quality. The whole 
plot, intricate though it is, is worked out logically and in propor- 
tion. It is not the highest tragedy, for Henchard’s end comes 
as half retribution, half reward, and there is a distinct division 
of sympathy. It is less a satire of circumstance than a dramatic 
lyric, both genres, by the way, as characteristic of Hardy in his 
fiction as in his poetry, though too often the second is stressed 
by critics at the expense of the first. 

The satiric element has full play in the Return of the Native. 
Men and women are here the puppets of circumstance, revolving 
and dangling in the hands of fate, while the vast solitude of Egdon 
Heath broods and eternally waits. Hardy has a poem, the Moth 
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Signal, which contains both the essence of the plot and the under- 
current of the spirit running through it: 


““T saw the pale winged token, 

You sent through the crack,’’ sighed she, 
“* The moth is burnt and broken 

With which you lured out me. 


And were I as the moth is, 
It might be better far 

For one whose marriage troth is 
Shattered as potsherds are.”’ 


Then grinned the Ancient Briton, 
From the tumulus treed with pine: 
So hearts are thwartly smitten 
In these days as in mine. ( 


The ideas, tersely expressed in the lyric, of the sameness of human 
passion and the haunting by spirits of the places in which they 
used to dwell is remarkably maintained by a method that is 
entirely Hardy’s own. He achieves it by a slowing down of tempo 
which gives to descriptions so much attention that they are thrown, 
on purpose, out of all proportion. Egdon Heath has the opening 
chapter to itself; its existence, moreover, is never forgotten, for 
a reference on nearly every page gives unity to the book. Thus, 
again, the figure of the reddleman, or if you will the Messen¢pce 
appears dramatically at all moments of climax and strain. Fytjmi- 
builds up his scene with the conscious care of the mason, the. effect 
comes to completion step by step, but it is not to be hurric per, 
curtailed. As a microscope enlarges movement, this mefcja] 
enables the reader to absorb the action at the rate at which pic 
would have become aware of it were he actually on the sprce 
Eustacia, for instance, is never actually described until Se 


sufficiently long interval has elapsed for us to be face to face with ° 


her in fact. The method has its pitfalls—it allows, among other 
things, room for a certain diffuseness of style, enabling Hardy 
to overload the narrative most incongruously with allusions to 
art and literature, though he does not sink so low as in Tess, 
where the heroine, ‘‘ as she grew older, felt quite a Malthusian 
towards her mother for giving her so many brothers and sisters.”’ 
At other times, however, he uses the allusive style to perfection, 
as in the description of Eustacia, which is in the nature of a climax 


to the long preparation for it. 


Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a divinity. . . . To see 
her hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain dark- 
ness enough to form its shades; it closed over her forehead like 
nightfall extinguishing the Western glow... . 
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Her presence brought memories of such things as Bourbon 
roses, rubies and tropical midnights; her moods recalled lotus 
eaters, and the march in Athalie, her motions the ebb and flow 
of the sea; her voice the viola. 


Hardy as a poet never allowed himself the profusion of imagery 
that he did in his novels. As a writer of verse his work is 
distinguished by a husbandry of expression, a concentration as 
characteristic as is the detail, the ornate nature of his work in 
prose. 

His delineation of men falls short of his portraits of women ; 
where the two are contrasted the men lack some _ link 
in their logical development. Certainly, both Angel Clare and 
Clym Yeobright are wanting in the faculty of vision. Their 
creator is not aware of this deficiency; he accepts it, and in his 
acceptance of them as normal beings, he automatically exposes 
the fallacy of the situations in which they are involved. Thus, 
Clym’s intellect is stressed but it is, nevertheless, strikingly 
passive all through the book. Equally supine but more 
dramatically valuable is the character of Wildeve whose cold 
vacillation is a foil to Eustacia’s dynamic strength. It emphasises 
the more the futility of her passion for him and the final insincerity 
of the episode which led to the flight. We are once again in 
»the sardonic, nightmare world of the satires, where stanza after 
MOvnza epitomises futility and frustration. Hardy is less incisive, 
its mmordant, however, in the novel, letting us gauge for our- 
Hench the lack of purpose in it all. On the other hand he stresses 
passioccasions which, neglected or realised, hold in themselves the 

Thents of combustion, the circumstance which though minute 
he ttains the seeds of ruin. Had Eustacia opened the door to 
tioirs. Yeobright, the catastrophe would have been averted; had 
cfie seen the letter which her grandfather failed to deliver, her life 
“would not have been cast out fruitless to the void. Hardy’s 
insistence on circumstance is now proverbial but it is not 
necessarily exaggerated. He sees more clearly than any other 
writer in what small occasions lie inherent the very lacrimae rerum. 

A sense of grandeur lingers about the pages of the Return of 
the Native, possessing as it does, among its tragic conditions, the 
feeling of waste arising both from the actions of human beings 
and from the brooding solitudes of the silent heath. Here Hardy is 
with the Brontés in sombre and astringent genius untinged by 
any sentimentality ; in other ways, the book resembles its Russian 
contemporaries, novels which have the depth and sincerity that 
can only come from a close communion with the soil. Its faults 
are merely those of taste; often the dialogue is careless and many 
of the characters talk, not as if they had lived all their lives on the 
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edge of Egdon Heath, but in the rarefied atmosphere of Tennyson’s 
Princess. This carelessness, typical of the Return of the Native 
with its broad sweep, is to be found also in Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, but that novel, triumphing over the greater obstacles of 
melodramatic material, triumphs the more over the faults of detail. 
Out of time-worn materials Hardy made something untarnishable 
in beauty and richness of treatment. The chief character, clear-cut 
in simple nobility, is great enough to give the book its value, 
but ever closely bound up with her destiny is the magical local 
element, woven round and round among the strands of her short 
eventful life. Tess at Talbothays, in the harsh captivity of the 
turnip fields, in Sandbourne and at Stonehenge, is, in mood, part 
of her surroundings, and from her moods come the varying light 
and shade of the book. Its drama lies in its clear alternations of 
happiness and misery—it is a tragedy of change, of swift transi- 
tions from highest heaven to most abrupt and lowly hell, the 
juxtaposition of Tess’s marriage and its consequences, of the 
reunion with Clare followed by the cruelly inevitable end. ‘Tess 
must have been Hardy’s favourite heroine, for he dwells on her 
beauty of face and soul with the passionate attention not only of 
the artist, but of the lover. Standing outside her life as the 


novelist must do, he is yet with her in all her vicissitudes. He is 


with her at the dairy where, as to a queen of beauty and gra+* 
in an old pastoral, the other maids do her homage, and he is -€2°* 


her no less in the last phase : — 
+ effec 
Thus Tess walks on; a figure which is part of the land Facing 


a fieldwoman pure and simple in winter guise; a grey ‘ 
cape, a red woollen cravat, a stuff skirt covered by a wipcial 
brown rough wrapper and buff leather gloves. Every thrmic 
of that old attire has become faded and thin under the strorse 
of raindrops, the burn of sunbeams and the stress of windse 
There is no sign of young passion in her now. Inside this 
exterior, over which the eye might have roved as over a thing 
almost inorganic, there was the record of a pulsing life, which 
had learnt too well for its years of the dust and ashes of things, 
of the cruelty of lust and the fragility of love. 


The passage is a perfect example of the subduing of manner to 
substance; the season of year and Tess’s appearance as reflection 
of her misery are described in a style so restrained that it is no 
more than the subject, and the subject is so intense that it is 
itself its own style. 

There is, to-day, a marked decline of interest in Hardy—his 
works are now in the half world between those of living authors 
and those long ago dead. It is difficult to assign him a place for 
he belongs neither to the Victorian era nor to our own, the reason 
for this being neither a matter of history nor the revolving of the 
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literary calendar. Hardy will always be in a class of his own, 
his admirers will always form a public not overwhelmingly large, 
but passionately loyal. England has never taken kindly to the 
tragic novel, nor indeed to tragedy in any enduring form since its 
first, fine, careless rapture in the sixteenth century. There is 
something in the English make-up which refuses to look at life in 
the way that tragedy compels one to do. Sentiment, yes—Scott 
and Dickens and Thackeray have their allowance of that, but 
it is sentiment combined with a certain heartiness of outlook, the 
final impression is one of variegated laughter and tears. For the 
tragic and the comic are but ways of looking at life—in the one 
case the shadows are lengthened so as to diminish the fitful patches 
of light, in the other they are fore-shortened in favour of perpetual 
sunshine. In the first case the sense of doom hangs heavy over the 
hero’s progress, the whole plot reflecting back a kind of light and fire 
from the ultimate disaster; there is no help since the thread is 
ignited and the time-fuse set. Whatever there is of brightness 
in the story’s developmient is but viewed through that same lens 
of tragedy, helping still more to emphasise the final impression 
of bitterness and grief; it is never that rive dans l’dme, which 
Moliére demanded as an essential of comedy. Life is viewed whole, 
, but it is seen through one end of the spy-glass. 
moor those who either turn a blind eye to that end of the glass, 
its nho see life perhaps too clearly in its tragical aspects, Hardy 
Hench*rn diet. There will always be, therefore, a large section 
passige reading public that shuns his work. But to those for whom 
The is a light that yet shines in darkness, who can bear to face an 
he @nsity and passion that sometimes go beyond reality itself, 
tiorrdy will always appeal. For his own peculiar projection of the 
efwaiverse has enough variety and enough of life to satisfy the 
“most restless seeker. The four greatest novels here under dis- 
_ cussion ring the changes not only on tragic themes but on tragic 
treatment. In Jude the tragedy of circumstance and temperament, 
in the tragedy of waste that is the Return of the Native, of 
ambition laid low that is The Mayor of Casterbridge, and in 
Tess, a drama of relentless change, there is more of tragic purpose 
and the frailty of man’s endeavour than has been present in 
English literature since the four greatest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies were written. Hardy’s work is more poignant as it is 
less comprehensive than the dramatist’s, it has none of his com- 
pactness, nor so sure a grasp of all the subtleties of human 
character and emotion, but no other English writer can compare 
with Shakespeare in possession of the sense both of the sublime 
and the inexorable that together form the quintessence of the tragic 


spirit. Joyce WEINER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE TREATY oF LAUSANNE. 


HE substance of what was achieved at the Lausanne 

Conference (June 16th-July oth) could be recorded in a few 

words. It was agreed by the European creditor Powers that 
the payment of reparation by Germany would be almost totally 
abolished if and when the United States correspondingly abolished 
the European debts owed to her. But the real interest of the 
conference lay in the detail of the slow and painful progress to that 
end. The difficulties that obstruct diplomatic work do not become 
less crude as experience is piled upon experience. What could be 
simpler than the work that had to be done at Lausanne? ‘The 
payment of reparation by Germany ceased on June 30th, 1931, as 
did all inter-governmental payment on account of war debts. The 
politicians knew that those payments would never be resumed. 
Yet the British politicians had to fight day and night to induce the 
French and German politicians to agree upon a course of action 
to which there was no alternative. And when finally the French 
politicians did agree, the German politicians kept the conference 
going for several more days by insisting upon the removal of the 
“ war-guilt ’’ stigma from their predecessors in office. Now what 
man in his senses cares two straws about ‘‘ war guilt’’? Nor was 
the perversity thereby exhausted. No sooner was the conference 
over than a deputation from Congress to the White House intimi- 
dated Mr. Hoover into issuing a semi-official statement to the effect 
that the United States would not cancel the debts owed to her. 
No serious person paid the slightest attention to that semi-official 
torpedo from Washington. When the world financial and economic 
conference meets in the autumn the United States will of course 
cancel the debts owed to her for the same reason that France 
cancelled German reparation: that the service of the debts will 
not anyhow be resumed. The analogy is complete, for before the 
Lausanne Conference met the semi-official French spokesmen 
stoutly affirmed their resolution not to do what they proceeded to 
do when the conference did meet. 

The chronicle of the Lausanne Conference resolves itself into 
a chronicle of the way in which the politicians were driven to 
formulate in juridical terms the already accomplished fact that 
reparation had ceased to trouble the world’s commerce. Of the 
four countries chiefly concerned, Great Britain, Italy and Germany 
had announced in advance and ad nauseam their view that repara- 
tion must be formally abolished; and therefore the only problem 
—if it could be regarded as a problem—facing the conference was 
the divergent view alleged to be held by France. M. Herriot, 
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it is true, had himself been a little vague on the subject. He 
announced his policy to the Chamber on June 7th, when he 
obtained his vote of confidence by 390 votes to 152. Yet all he 
said about reparation was that France ‘“‘ could not suffer to be 
contested either treaties or contractual agreements protected by 
the honour of signatures . . . but would be ready to discuss any 
project or take any initiative calculated to promote greater stability 
in the world generally or bona fide movements towards reconcilia- 
tion in the cause of peace.’’ If those words meant anything, they 
meant that France would insist upon reparation payment, but 
would be willing to discuss the abandonment of reparation pay- 
ment: wherefrom it appeared that France was prepared for most 
things. 

On the eve of conferences about Germany it is the almost 
invariable practice of the French Government to seek a preliminary 
understanding with the British Government. The Lausanne Con- 
ference was due to open on Thursday, June 16th. On Thursday 
of the week before (June goth) the British Foreign Office duly 
announced that ‘‘ M. Herriot had addressed to the British Govern- 
ment a proposal for preliminary conversations before the opening 
of the Lausanne Conference on Thursday. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, accompanied by Sir John Simon, intends to leave London 
on Saturday for Paris... .’’ 

The week-end’s Paris talks followed the usual routine, and 
ended with the delightful announcement (June 12th) that ‘‘ As 
far as France and Great Britain are concerned, we are determined 
to make Lausanne effective.”’ 

That announcement was made by Mr. MacDonald. It was the 
first move he made in what was to be one of the most determined 
achievements of his diplomatic career. When he duly reached 
Lausanne and the conference opened in the Beau Rivage Hotel 
he was unanimously elected chairman on the motion of M. Herriot. 
He began the business on June 16th with a speech so good, with 
a warning against failure so impressive and so well within the 
understanding of all the assembled politicians, that there seemed 
to be no sound reason why the conference should not have finished 
its work within twenty-four hours. For nearly three years the 
world has been lectured by its prominent men—financiers, 
economists, politicians—on the need of a common remedy against 
a common disaster. One part of the remedy was ready made, 
waiting only an agreement between the world’s politicians to take 
it. They have not taken it. The simplicity of the remedy, the 
terrible nature of the punishment inflicted upon the world because 
the remedy was not taken, the prolonged distress and exaspera- 
tion: these are the commonplace facts of general experience since 
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1929. The substance of every successive warning has been known 
in advance and by heart. Yet Mr. MacDonald on June r6th con- 
trived to say something that stirred his newspaper readers of 
the morrow, even if it did not impress some of the obstinate 
politicians who were in the room when he said it. 

He recalled the Geneva statistics which had established the fact 
that in 1932 the world’s trade was only half, ‘‘ perhaps less than 
half,’’ of what it was in the first quarter of 1929; that between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 people in the world could not be given 
work, a figure more than twice as big as the corresponding figure 
of 1929; and that the position was daily getting worse. For the 
nth time he pleaded that in face of so great a disaster as that which 
threatened the whole world and the whole ‘‘ system ’’ of the world, 
there could be no separate existence for France, Italy, Germany 
or the United States. ‘‘ None of us,’’ he said, ‘‘ can stay out 
of the work of reconstruction and restoration, because none of 
us can stay out of the miseries which are gathering about us . 
every prompting of wisdom and common sense compels us to return 
to better ways without delay.”’ 

Why it should need either clearness of vision or steadiness of 
nerve to do a simple, obvious thing which clamoured to be done, 
and which would benefit everybody concerned, would be a difficult 
question in any sphere of life except politics. In politics the 
slightest show of common sense marks a man as a hero. 

After quoting the experts’ recommendations (this also for the 
nth time) Mr. MacDonald boldly offered a formula whereby the 
contractual engagements could be abrogated without offence to 
the dignity of contract. ‘‘ Engagements,’’ he said, ‘‘ solemnly 
entered into cannot be set aside by unilateral repudiation. But it 
carries with it a corollary, and that corollary is absolutely essential 
to the recognition of the principle—namely if default is to be 
avoided engagements which have been proved incapable of fulfil- 
ment should be revised by agreement. Both sides to all agree- 
ments must ever be ready to face facts. And among the facts 
which we have to consider are not only those whether the plans 
hitherto formulated impose impossible burdens, but whether and 
how they have contributed by their economic, financial, and com- 
mercial unsoundness to the economic state in which the world 
now finds itself.” 

Before he sat down he rounded off the agenda by repeating 
the axiom that a European adjustment of debts was impossible 
without an American counterpart. ‘‘ If we are to do this, Kurope 
cannot act alone. At no time has that simple commonplace, used 
too much for peroration purposes, the unity of mankind, carried 
with it a more severely practical meaning than to-day, and we 
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must all be gratified that after the present phase is over the 
United States has encouraged us to believe that it will co-operate 
in the examination of at any rate some of the wider problems, and 
join with us in devising a policy for the encouragement of trade 
and the enrichment of the nations.”’ 

An initial stroke of irony was executed on the very first evening 
of the conference (June 16th) when the five creditor inviting- 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan, drew 
up a sort of insurance policy against the possibility that the 
conference might last more than a fortnight. The preamble to 
that ‘‘ policy,’? moreover, referred to the signatory Powers as 
“‘ deeply impressed with . . . the urgency of the problems which 
the Lausanne Conference has met to consider.’? The point was 
that the Hoover moratorium was due to expire on June 30th. If 
no agreement had been reached by then the theoretic liabilities 
of everybody to everybody would resume their sway. Fortunately 
the danger affected only the European payments falling due in 
Europe. The European payments to the United States are made 
half-yearly, on June r5th and December 15th. The actual pay- 
ments that had been suspended by the Hoover year were those 
which otherwise would have fallen due on December 15th, 1931, 
and on June rsth, 1932. ‘The next payment to the United States, 
therefore, need not be called in question till December r5th, 1932. 
But the German reparation payments and the French and Italian 
payments to Great Britain fall due monthly, on the 15th of the 
month ; and certain other payments resulting from the Young Plan 
would fall due on July rst. Unless, therefore, the conference 
came to its decisions, and came to the right decisions, before July 
1st, a technical embarrassment would arise on that day. ‘The 
five creditor Powers therefore agreed that all such payments should 
be “‘ reserved ’’ for the duration of the conference. By that means 
the delegates were enabled leisurely to approach their urgent 
business. 

On June 17th the first plenary session was held. Full state- 
ments were therein made by Herr von Papen and M. Herriot. 
Herr von Papen’s main theme was that juridical engagements were 
an irrelevant consideration, the point at issue being the world 
slump and the way out. He made an interesting analysis of the 
dual nature of the depression: trade stagnation on the one hand 
and the credit crisis on the other, the latter, as he rightly claimed, 
being largely due to the absurdity of the post-war political debt 
payments. M. Herriot’s speech was commendably restrained. He 
did not mention the sanctity of contract. He merely claimed on 
the one hand that they should be careful about letting Germany 
off lightly, for fear of German commercial hegemony in the future, 
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and on the other hand submitted that Europe and the world could 
best be helped out of its distress, not by letting Germany off 
reparation, but by recapturing ‘stability,’ which could be 
captured only by an improvement of “‘ security.’”? That looked 
as if it was going to be an old story: and it was. ‘‘ We assert 
this principle,’ said M. Herriot; ‘‘ there can be no political peace 
without economic peace, but there can be no economic peace without 
political peace.”’ 

Both Herr von Papen and M. Herriot had thus at the outset 
refrained from saying anything mischievous, and had indeed 
created an atmosphere so innocent of controversial feeling as to 
produce a general sense of relief in the British and Italian delega- 
tions. Indeed the atmosphere was good enough to encourage 
immediate business. Instead, the various delegations scattered 
for the week-end. 

When they reassembled the inspired French commentators began 
to put about the suggestion that M. Herriot no doubt would agree 
to the “‘ cancellation *’ of German reparation if Germany would 
agree to make one final cash payment as a sort of consolation prize, 
and would further undertake to respect the political status quo 
for a definite and very long period ahead. Not since M. Briand 
led the French delegation at Locarno has France shown so little 
inclination to disagree with Germany as M. Herriot and his 
colleagues showed at the beginning of the Lausanne conference. 

The only serious challenge to the British policy of simple can- 
cellation came from the Belgian delegation, which claimed that the 
German liability to Belgium on account of the so-called ‘‘ Marks ” 
question was not an integral part of the Young Plan and was not 
subject to any cancellation of reparation debt that might be agreed 
on. During the occupation of Belgium the Germans issued some 
6,000,000,000 paper Marks in Belgium which the Belgian Govern- 
ment after the war redeemed by issuing francs in exchange. The 
resultant controversy was apparently ended on July rath, 19209, 
when an agreement was signed in Brussels between the Belgian 
and German Governments whereby the latter undertook to pay 
to Belgium an indemnity equal to about £1,000,000 a year for 
thirty years. It was agreed that the scheme should come into 
operation at the same time as the Young Plan. At the second 
Hague Conference (January 1930) letters were exchanged between 
Dr. Curtius and M. Hymans to record the fact of the agreement 
of July 12th, 1929. ‘Technically the German “‘ Marks ’’ liability 
to Belgium was not an integral part of the Young Plan, and 
therefore juridically not suspended by any suspension of that plan, 
but the other delegations at Lausanne maintained that it was 
a virtual part of Germany’s war indemnity liability and that the 
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question of its cancellation in no way differed from that of every 
other part of Germany’s liability. 

The week at Lausanne beginning June zoth was mainly spent 
in somewhat disconnected private consultations between Mr. 
MacDonald, M. Herriot and Herr von Papen, Mr. MacDonald 
at one point finding himself in the position of a patient father 
to whom the other two constantly ran to complain about each 
other and to seek comfort and advice. Certain people who do 
not come directly into contact with political work still regard the 
politicians as hardened cynics. There is little support for such 
a view. Cynicism indeed would improve the average politician’s 
equipment. Mr. Lloyd George in 1916 genuinely believed that 
the war was a holy cause and that military victory at any cost 
in life, money and trade was the single object of all honest patriots. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm II was a little mad: but his madness 
expressed itself in what after all is a commonplace of politics, 
namely an insane desire to make his country more ferocious in 
war than any other. M. Poincaré honestly believed that Germany 
could be ‘‘ made to pay.’’ Herr von Papen in the summer of 1932 
genuinely imagined that he could induce M. Herriot to admit that 
Germany had not been the only guilty party in 1914. If any of 
those men had had even a glimmer of saving cynicism they would 
not have been anything like as unpractical as they actually were. 

By June 27th the situation at Lausanne had reached this point : 
M. Herriot demanded ‘‘ compensation ’’? in some form or another 
from Herr von Papen in return for agreeing that the political debts 
be cancelled; Herr von Papen offered a small cash contribution, 
not to France, but to a “‘ pool’ to be used for the purpose of 
European economic restoration ; but he demanded on his part that 
Germany be reinstated as an ‘‘ equal ’’ among the great Powers, 
equal that is in shining moral virtue, past and present; Mr. 
MacDonald was arguing strenuously with both of them, and 
wanted only the complete and final cessation of all the reparation 
transactions. It came to pass that the more the Franco-German 
conversations were prolonged, the more bad tempered they became, 
and the more restive, but not less patient, became Mr. MacDonald. 
On June 28th Mr. MacDonald invited M. Herriot and Herr von 
Papen to see him at the Beau Rivage Hotel. ‘The nature of the 
occasion may be gauged from the official statement that was issued 
after five and a half hours of uneasy conversations. ‘‘ To-day,” 
it ran, ‘the President of the Conference [Mr. MacDonald], in 
concert with the heads of delegations and other delegates of France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom, reviewed the result of the con- 
versations that have taken place between these delegations. 
To-morrow afternoon the President will make a report to the six 
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inviting Powers on the position, and invite them to make arrange- 
ments for completing the work of the conference. Conversations 
are continuing between the delegations of France and Germany.”’ 

In other words the progress made after a fortnight’s work was 
nil. On June 29th a Committee of Six was set up, composed of 
one delegate from each of the inviting Powers (the five creditor 
Powers and Germany), to see if any formula could be drafted 
which could be agreed to by every delegation. That was one of 
Mr. MacDonald’s devices for forcing the hands of the conference : 
for Herr von Papen had now embarked upon the enterprise of 
freeing Germany from all the Versailles inequalities, especially in 
the matter of disarmament, as a condition of his consenting to take 
part in what he called ‘‘a general effort towards the reconstruc- 
tion of world trade.’? The prospect of discussion on such lines 
was endless. When on June 30th the Committee of Six began 
its work, a typical deadlock—one of many that the conference was 
now to experience—was promptly created by a French demand for 
a formal contingent clause whereby the cancellation of the German 
debt would be made dependent on a cancellation of the American 
debt; a demand broadly opposed by the German delegation on 
the ground that the main purpose of the conference was to put 
an end to uncertainty. On the other hand the German delegation 
had by that time accepted the French demand that some sort 
of final payment be made as compensation for the cancellation 
of reparation proper. Even in that matter a verbal breeze blew 
up. The Germans insisted on calling their offer a contribution 
to ‘‘ reconstruction.’? "The French wanted to call it ‘‘ compensa- 
tion ’’ or a ‘‘ final payment.”’ 

On Saturday, July 2nd, however, just as the outside world was 
beginning to lose patience, the Press correspondents in Lausanne 
telegraphed to the four corners of the earth the news that the 
five creditor Powers had agreed on a scheme for submission to 
Germany. In that scheme the “contingent clause’’ did not 
appear. Its main provision was for the establishment of a ‘‘ recon- 
struction pool.’’? ‘That was the beginning of the end of the con- 
ference, for the Germans had really been offered all they wanted, 
and there was nothing left to do except to engage in a little homely 
bargaining to get a little more. On the following day (July 3rd) 
the Germans duly began to contest the amount proposed as her 
contribution to the pool. The amount proposed was 4,000,000,000 
Mk. (say, £200,000,000). They further demanded that a clause be 
inserted to show the world that in accepting the proposal Germany 
should not be understood to confirm the war-guilt clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The patience of the other delegations was 
thereby strained. Even Mr. MacDonald showed signs of the 
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strain. On July 4th he announced with dramatic detail his inten- 
tion of leaving Lausanne for Paris at the latest by the night train 
on July 7th, and of then flying the rest of the journey to London. 
Whether that particular attempt at pressure upon the conference 
had any effect one cannot tell. But it did happen that the crisis 
of the conference thereupon quickly developed. July 5th was a 
restless day. It was a day of bargaining over details from early 
morning to late in the night. First M. Herriot, then Herr von 
Papen, went to see Mr. MacDonald, then again M. Herriot, and 
again Herr von Papen; and for the third time M. Herriot, and again 
Herr von Papen. Each separate visit lasted an hour or two. When 
Herr von Papen appeared tor the sixth, it was clearly the last, 
of the series, for the clock showed 7.30 and he stayed to dinner. 
It would have been too cold-blooded even for a reparation conference 
to have prolonged such a series after dinner. The main points 
at issue were two: first, a low-minded bargaining conflict 
between the creditor Powers’ figure of 4,000,000,000 Mk. (say, 
200,000,000) as the German contribution to the reconstruction 
pool and Germany’s offer of half that amount; second, a high- 
minded Franco-German conflict over the relation of debt cancella- 
tion with war guilt and moral probity, the Germans demanding 
that the financial clauses of the Versailles Treaty be annulled 
(whereby the war-guilt clause, an integral part of those clauses, 
would automatically also be annulled), the French suggesting that 
instead of ‘‘ annulling ’’ the financial clauses, a statement should 
be incorporated in the Lausanne Treaty to say that Germany had 
“fulfilled ’’ the obligations of those clauses. "The French were 
willing to remit the sentence, but not to let the criminal also feel 
innocent. The discussion on those somewhat ethical points con- 
tinued throughout July 6th, and led to a complete deadlock on 
July 7th, by which day both Germans and French had become 
so full of holy wrath that it looked as if no argument could ever 
bring them together. Mr. MacDonald did not take the night 
train to Paris. And what was it all about? Not reparation; for 
nobody at Lausanne any longer even disputed the principle that 
reparation be formally cancelled. The quarrel was about war 
guilt. From morning till night on July 7th, and into the early 
hours of July 8th, the shifting discussions were pursued. At 
r a.m. Herr von Papen and Freiherr von Neurath left Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain after a final attempt to evolve a formula that would 
save everybody’s face. The result was apparently so cheerful that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon at once drove up to the 
Lausanne Palace Hotel to report progress to M. Herriot. 

July 8th, of course, was the end of the conference : for no body 
of human beings could go on quarrelling at such a pace, especially 
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as there was nothing to quarrel about. The first thing that hap- 
pened after breakfast on July 8th was that full agreement was 
reached, and the Treaty of Lausanne was ready for signature. 

It is a long document of some 4,000 words. From the text 
it appears that the main controversy of the conference—the war- 
guilt clause of the Treaty of Versailles—was disposed of by the 
simple expedient of making no mention whatever of the Treaty 
of Versailles; and that the other controversy, namely the rival 
figures of 4,000,000,000 Mk. (say £200,000,000) and 2,000,000,000 
ME. (say £100,000,000) as Germany’s contribution to the pool for 
European reconstruction was settled (as so many controversies of 
that type are settled, and as everybody from the first knew it 
would be settled) by simply striking the mean between the two 
and adopting as the solution the figure of 3,000,000,000 Mk. (say 
#150,000,000). But in the process of reaching the compromise 
the original purpose of the argument was apparently forgotten. 
The treaty contained no reference to a pool for European recon- 
struction. Instead, it stipulated that the money “‘ shall be placed 
to a special account, the allocation of which shall be settled by 
a further agreement in due course between the Governments, other 
than Germany, signatory to the present agreement.’’ (Annexe I, 
Article 1, Clause 5.) What may happen when that “ further 
agreement in due course ’’ becomes a matter of negotiation it is 
not necessary to wonder. 

The Treaty begins with a preamble stating that the conference 
had met as a result of the declaration of February 13th, 1932, (sic) 
and yet affirming that the signatory Governments are ‘‘deeply 
impressed with the increasing gravity . . . and with the urgency 
...” ete. Annexe I contains the text of the agreement with 
Germany. It is prefaced by a general explanation of its object 
in which these phrases appear: ‘‘ The Powers signatory of the 
present agreement have assembled at Lausanne with the firm inten- 
tion of helping to create a new order. They do not claim that the 
acts accomplished at Lausanne, which will completely put an end to 
reparations, can alone assure that peace which all the nations desire, 
but they hope that it will be followed by fresh achievements.” 
Article I stipulates that the German Government shall deposit 
5 per cent. bonds with the Bank for International Settlements 
to be sold by that bank, after a lapse of not less than three years, 
and at a price not less than go per cent. of their face value; that 
the bank shall have full discretion to issue or not to issue the bonds 
(whereby Germany is safeguarded against further disastrous con- 
tingencies falling in the meantime), and that any bonds not issued 
within fifteen years from now shall be cancelled. [The 5 per cent. 
interest plus a stipulated sinking fund of 1 per cent. would involve 
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Germany in a maximum annual service of £1,800,000,000 Mk. (say 
9,000,000), if and when the bonds were all issued. That would 
be a negligible sum for Germany to bear, even if the bonds were 
ever sold.] Article 5, as above mentioned, reserves the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the bonds for future decision. That article 
will no doubt suggest to the minds of those who expect any of the 
bonds to be issued that we have not yet quite done with the era 
of diplomatic bargaining about the spoils of the last war. Article 
10 stipulates that the agreement shall be ratified and shall come 
into force when it has been ratified by Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan. ‘That article gives to any of those 
Powers the option of reserving ratification until a complementary 
settlement has been reached with the United States. 

Annexe III arranges for the setting up of a committee to consider 
what shall be done before December 15th about the complicated 
network of debts known as the ‘“‘ non-German reparations.’’ ‘The 
complication is threefold. In the first place, the defeated Central 
European Powers, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, have a theoretic 
liability for reparation to the ‘“‘ Allies’? of the Great War. 
Secondly, there is a theoretic obligation in the reverse way, for 
Hungary and Austria have a recognised claim on the Succession 
States (who figure among the victors) on account of territories ceded. 
Thirdly, there is a state of indebtedness between Allies and Allies, 
whereby the Great Powers have treaty claims on Czechoslovakia 
and the other small liberated States for the service of having 
liberated them. When the Young Plan was signed in January 1930 
little was left of that muddle of debts. Austria’s liability was 
cancelled, Bulgaria’s reduced to about half a million sterling a year, 
and Hungary’s liabilities were set off against her claims, and thus 
virtually cancelled. One was reminded of the famous settlement 
of the “‘ Borah”? claim on Great Britain in 1927, when the claim 
was allowed, and an exactly equal counterclaim established, so that 
the books were simply closed without any movement of money. 
When the Lausanne Committee meets, it will, of course, close the 
books of “ non-German ”’ reparation, but the cheerful thing is that 
there are hardly any figures left in those books to cancel. 

In Annexe V some reference is made to the work of the world 
financial and economic conference projected for the autumn. A list 
is given of what the Lausanne Powers regard as the main items 
of the ‘‘ measures necessary to solve the other economic and finan- 
cial difhculties which are responsible for or may prolong the 
present world crisis.”’ ‘They are thus set out : ‘‘ (a) Financial ques- 
tions : Monetary and credit policy; exchange difficulties ; the level 
of prices; the movement of capital. (b) The economic question : 
Improved conditions of production and interchange, with particular 
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attention to tariff policy; prohibition and restriction of importa- 
tion and exportation, quotas, and other barriers of trade; pro- 
ducers’ agreements. The conference emphasises in particular the 
necessity of restoring the currencies on a healthy basis and of 
thereby making it possible to abolish measures of exchange control 
and to remove transfer difficulties. Further, the conference is 
impressed with the vital need of facilitating the revival of inter- 
national trade.’’ 

One of the most important, perhaps the most urgent, of the 
questions reserved for treatment at the world conference is that of 
the European political liability to the United States. That item 
was not included in the list, presumably for reasons of tact. More 
tact is expended on the subject of the European political debts to 
the United States than on probably any other subject of contempo- 
rary diplomacy. 

The Lausanne Conference fashioned the exact machinery for 
bringing the world into conference in the autumn. It decided to 
invite the League of Nations to convoke “‘ a conference on mone- 
tary and economic questions ”’ at a date and at a place unspecified ; 
and decided further to ‘‘ entrust the preliminary examination of 
these complex questions ’’ to a committee to be constituted by two 
experts each from Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. One of the two experts is to be ‘“‘ qualified to 
deal with economic questions,’’ the other ‘‘ to deal with financial 
questions.’’ In addition it was decided that the United States 
should be invited to send two representatives, the one economic, 
the other financial; that the League of Nations should be invited 
to send three representatives ‘‘ qualified by their economic com- 
petence ’’ and the Bank for International Settlements two repre- 
sentatives, both for the financial side of the work. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. 


A usual kind of Westminster comedy was enacted when Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Chamberlain returned from Lausanne. Mr. 
Churchill on July 11th had some pungent and diverting things 
to say about the quixotic principles of British policy, and by 
contrast about ‘‘ the enormous financial strength of France.’’ Has 
he himself forgotten that part at least of French financial strength 
is due to his own quixotic treatment of M. Caillaux in 1925? 
Mr. Lloyd George on July r2th had some gently indignant things 
to say about the suppression of the secret and so-called “ gentle- 
man’s agreement’ that had accompanied the signature of the 
published treaty itself. He controlled his indignation because, 
as he confessed, he was ‘‘ anxious not to say a word that will 
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create any difficulties,’’ although he added wistfully that ‘“T could 
easily make mischief if I really wanted to.’’ His effect was the 
reverse of mischievous, for he induced Mr. Chamberlain to make 
a clear full statement about the ‘‘ gentleman’s agreement.’’ The 
British Government, said Mr. Chamberlain, had no objection to 
publishing the text of that agreement, if the other creditor Govern- 
ments were likewise willing, and he went on to say exactly what 
it contained. ‘The fact that the Lausanne Treaty was subject to 
ratification was not the real point, for that is the common condition 
of negotiated treaties. The real point was that the creditor 
Powers had reached an understanding among themselves that the 
Lausanne Treaty be not ratified until a satisfactory debt settlement 
had been reached with the United States. They had held “‘ con- 
versations,’’ and those conversations had been recorded, to estab- 
lish a common policy in that sense. What exactly those Powers 
therein agreed was that, as Mr. Chamberlain put it, “‘ ratification 
would not be possible until they had seen that they could fit their 
Treaty into a world settlement.’’ He went on frankly to explain 
what that virtual reservation meant. As it was not possible, he 
said, to make an arrangement with America at that moment, the 
European creditor countries ‘‘ had to postpone ratification until 
they knew what it was possible to do with that country.’ Legally, 
he admitted, if no satisfactory agreement could be reached with 
the United States about the European debts, the Lausanne Treaty 
would not be ratified at all, and the Young Plan would resume its 
sway. He added that ‘‘ having followed the advice that was given 
to them by the United States, having shown that they could 
harmonise their differences and could come to an arrangement which, 
so far as they were concerned, was one of general agreement, America 
was never going to refuse to play her part in a world settlement 
which must benefit her, and that they could count on her willing and 
ready co-operation when the proper moment arrived.”’ 

It was not clear why anybody should have been surprised at that 
revelation. What Mr. Chamberlain said in London on July rath 
had in substance been said by Mr. MacDonald at Lausanne on 
June 16th, when he opened the conference. The text of the 
“ gentleman’s agreement’? was published on July 14th (Cmd. 
4129). 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

July 15th, 1932. 
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FRANCIS BACON AS LORD CHANCELLOR.* 


The impeachment and conviction in 1621 for corruption of 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, had effects not limited to the 
eminent offender. Mr. John Ritchie, in the preface to his 
extremely valuable reports of cases decided by Bacon in his 
capacity as Lord Keeper and Lord Chancellor between March 7th, 
1617 (when he succeeded Lord Ellesmere as Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal), and May ist, 1621, when he was removed from office, 
writes : 


His conviction by the House of Lords on charges of corruption 
in office, though it related to some twenty cases only, had the 
effect of bringing the whole of his judicial conduct into imme- 
diate disrepute. His decisions thereupon ceased to be cited by 
counsel or relied upon by Judges, and the records of them, care- 
fully preserved in the archives of the Court of Chancery, have 
hitherto remained almost unnoticed. Indeed, it has been his 
unhappy fate that from the time of his fall down to the present 
day the only cases decided by him to which general attention has 
been directed are some of those in respect of which the accusa- 
tions of venality were preferred against him. 


It was perhaps natural enough that his name for a time should 
be tabooed by the legal profession, but there was a good deal 


* Reports of Cases decided by Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. 
Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, in the High Court of Chancery (1617-1621). 
Prepared from the Records of that Court by John Ritchie. Sweet & Maxwell. 
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of false sentiment in the attitude since, as I wrote in an article 
on Francis Bacon in Sir John Macdonell’s Great Jurists of the 
World, Bacon’s conviction did nothing to cleanse the Chancery. 
As it was, the price of a Mastership in Chancery actually went 
up. 
In 1688 it was worth a thousand pounds; and when Lord 
-Macclesfield was impeached in 1725 it was worth six times that 
sum. ‘This scandal was ended with the impeachment; but the 
Chancery did not improve, and yet in 1816 Lord Eldon saw little 
that needed change. . . . It would be absurd to charge Lord 
Eldon with corruption, but his official life was lived in the midst 
of abuses which he never lifted a hand to reform. ‘There was 
hardly a Chancellor from Bacon to Eldon who was not, in a court 
of conscience, as guilty as Bacon. ... Bacon did attempt to 
cleanse these Augean stables. ‘That he was abominably soiled 
in the attempt, no one, and himself the least, denies. But he 
was, in the eyes of his own age, a political and not a criminal 
offender. He received his deserts, but not at the hands of 
justice. 


The history of law in England suffered terribly from the neglect 
of Bacon’s decisions in the four years of his Chancellorship. He 
was in his prime in 1617; his decisions laid the basis of a new 
system of law, of equity in the best sense. "The neglect of the 
decisions of the greatest legal thinker England has produced 
meant that while the system of corruption went on, the principles 
which Bacon had laid down were deliberately forgotten. What 
were those principles and how were they evolved by the master- 
mind of the great inventor of the empirical school of philosophic 
thought ? 

Francis Bacon, born on January 22nd, 1561, was the son of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, the first professional lawyer 
who ruled the Court of Chancery. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and joined Gray’s Inn on June 27th, 1576. He 
was sent to Paris in the Embassy of Sir Amias Paulet from 1576 to 
1579 at a period when France was all agog with the codification of 
the Customary Law, and Francis must have been made familiar 
with that tremendous legal movement in which all the French 
jurists and great lawyers and humanists of the sixteenth century 
were engaged. On his father’s sudden death he returned to 
England. From 1580 he lived in Gray’s Inn, was called to the 
Bar in 1582 and entered Parliament in 1584. He was appointed 
an Assistant Reader at Gray’s Inn in 1588, and his position as 
a studious lawyer was assured, since he was made a Bencher 
in the year 1586 and was entitled to plead at Westminster. In 
1589 he sat for Liverpool and was made Dean of his Inn. In 
1590 he was created Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary, and the 
class of cases that he appeared in were of the first magnitude, 
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such as Chudleigh’s case in 1594. He composed his valuable work 
on the Maxims of the Law in 1596-7. Slade’s case in 1596 and 
the Lord Cromwell’s case in 1601 placed him in the forefront of 
his profession. His only serious rivals were Edward Coke and 
John Croke. In 1600 he delivered his famous Reading on the 
Statute of Uses. Between 1607 and 1617 he, as Solicitor-General 
or Attorney-General, argued a number of very famous cases, 
including Calvin’s case in 1607 (the case of the Post-Nati of 
Scotland) and Brownlow v. Michell in 1615-16, of which case Ben 
Jonson, who heard him address the Court, declared ‘‘ the fear of 
every man that heard him was that he should make an end.”’ 
In the meantime, in 1605, he had published his immortal work, 
The Dignity and Advancement of Learning, in which he laid the 
basis of his Realistic philosophy with his attempt to reorganise 
the sciences by the process of deduction from strictly ascertained 
facts followed by the process of induction, that is the statement 
of generalised laws drawn from the observed facts. "There can 
be little doubt that his experience in France, where the great 
lawyers were codifying the laws as a result of the study of 
innumerable local customary laws, gave him the first idea of this 
inductive process which his experience as a great English lawyer 
confirmed. 

When Francis Bacon became Lord Chancellor in 1617, he was 
thinking out his realistic philosophy, and the results appeared 
in his very famous Novum Organum published in 1620. At this 
very time he was delivering from the Bench the series of judgments 
and decrees which Mr. Ritchie has edited with great care, and he 
was also issuing his Ordinances in Chancery—his Hundred and 
One Rules—which made the efforts of his predecessor, Lord 
Ellesmere, effective. These two men between them created the 
system of equity based on precedent which has lasted for more 
than three centuries. Mr. Ritchie states that it would appear ‘‘it 
was at Bacon’s instance that the practice of law reporting was 
first officially recognised.’’ Probably Tothill, one of the Six Clerks 
in Chancery (the reporter of Bacon’s cases), was appointed by him 
in 1617. Unfortunately Bacon’s actual decisions were neglected. 
Indeed it was not until 1641 that his legal works began to be 
published. Mr. Ritchie’s Reports make it quite clear that Bacon 
was preparing to devote his whole powers to the setting down 
of general equitable principles, principles similar to those to be 
found in his published works written in earlier days such as the 
Maxims of the Law. ‘The Law of Nature was his great resort. 
Many of the principles now recognised in our modern equity juris- 
prudence are implicit in his judgments. The Crown was shown 
to be subject to law in Sir Thomas Middleton’s case. He invented 
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the process of selling settled land, and applied it in several cases. 
He protected the equitable separate estate of a married woman. 
But it is impossible here to go through the cases, or indeed to 
deal with the most valuable introduction which Mr. Ritchie has 
supplied, an introduction which adds much to the history of the 
subject. Bacon’s greatness was not less on the Bench than it 
was in the Study; the philosophy which he worked at until his 
death in April 1626 is indeed inseparable from the law that he 
administered and the jurisprudence that he created. 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


MARLBOROUGH.* 


Marlborough, by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, the famous 
historian of the British army, is a short but invigorating biography 
of John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough. ‘The name 
of Marlborough will always be associated with the War of the 
Spanish Succession and the four great victories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. ‘‘ It is as a soldier that 
Marlborough chiefly lives in human memory, and people are 
inclined to regard him as a soldier only.’’ But, as Sir John points 
out, he was much more than a general. ‘‘ The very greatest 
soldiers have always been also great civil administrators.’? The 
whole burden of the war rested on his shoulders. With consum- 
mate skill he obtained a measure of harmony between the Austrian 
Emperor and the Dutch, kept alive the Grand Alliance, and 
secured the loyalty and devotion of a very heterogeneous army. 
“ Above all he had to bear in mind the vagaries of Parliament 
and the incessant intrigues of faction at home. Yet from mission 
after mission Marlborough returned with success, and apparently 
effortless success ; and the fact was accepted as a matter of course.”’ 

In this little volume, however, Sir John has confined himself 
in the main to an account of the military campaigns. Before this 
time, it had become an axiom of military operations to wear down 
your opponent by continual and lengthy sieges, and by ravaging 
the invaded territory. 


There grew up in France, which was perpetually trying to 
enlarge its northern frontiers, the idea that sieges constituted the 
chief business of war. . . . France set the military fashion in 
Europe; and her ways naturally found favour with officers of all 
other countries. A general in those days could almost conduct 
war according to printed formule, especially in Belgium. 


It was the genius of Marlborough that broke away from these 
accepted rules and aimed at a decisive result in the shortest 
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possible time. Moving his army with incredible speed, he sur- 
prised and forced the enemy to battle. In a pitched battle 
Marlborough always attacked, and won by means of feint 
attacks and the rapid movement of his main body against the weak 
spot so caused in the enemy ranks. As at Oudenarde he 
often took great risks. By extraordinary perception, he 
could foresee the conduct of the enemy under certain given 
conditions ; and since Marlborough made a point of providing the 
particular conditions, he was nearly always justified in the risks 
he took : 


In every campaign we find the same characteristics. He seems 
to take the measure of his adversaries exactly. He bewilders 
them thoroughly by movements which all lead up to his own 
design, and then suddenly he appears at the decisive point 
before he is expected, and strikes hard before his enemies have 
well realised that he is in their presence at all. He snatches not 
only the initiative, but the ascendancy, and forces his adver- 
saries to bow to it. They can never divine what he will do 
next, for he scorns all pedantic rules and is a law unto himself. 
Yet for all that, he is no gambler, but a cool calculator. 


Sir John describes the great battles in brief outline with great 
clarity so that the reader can appreciate easily Marlborough’s 
methods. This is an excellent little book ; though a map showing 
the general field of operations might usefully have been included. 


* * * 


ANCIENT BRISTOL AND CUSTOMARY 
LAW.* 


The early history of Bristol, from the point of view of modern 
technical methods, remains to be written, and the work of the 
Bristol Record Society is beyond all praise since it seeks to throw 
light into the dark but penetrable history of one of the most famous 
towns in England. Doubtless it will be impossible to probe to 
its earliest origin the famous Gild of the Kalendars at Bristol, 
which, as Mr. H. F. Westlake reminds us, must have been one 
of the oldest gilds in England: ‘‘ Writing in 1478, William 
Worcester asserted that he had seen documents of the time of 
St. Wulstan which showed that the gild was founded as early 
as the year 700.”’ Mr. Westlake further tells us that 


Among the earliest duties which the gild assumed was the 
keeping of old records and muniments, not only of Bristol but 


* Bristol Record Society’s Publications: Vol. II. The Great Red Book of 
“nse Introduction (Part I) Burgage Tenure in Medieval Bristol. Edited by 
EB. W. W. Veale. Printed for the Bristol Record Society by J. W. Arrow- 
smith Ltd. 
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also of other municipal bodies in different parts of the kingdom, 
and possibly also it acted as an official recorder of the city’s 
affairs. In the reign of Henry II the gild moved from the 
church of the Holy Trinity to that of All Saints, where Leland 
says that a school was ‘‘ ordeyned for the conversion of the 
Jewes and pute in the ordre of the Calendaries and the Maior,”’ 
its founders being Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and Robert 
Fitzharding, burgess of Bristol. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for 1187-8—the text was printed by 
the Pipe Roll Society in 1925—gives some special information 
as to the Bristol Jews and indeed all of the Pipe Rolls throw a great 
deal of light on to early Bristol generally, as doubtless the Bristol 
Record Society knows. 

Whether the Gild of the Kalendars acted or not as the early 
recorders of city life, yet there are important early docu- 
ments extant, including the Bristol charters from 1155 to 
1373, edited by Mr. Edward Harding to form the first volume 
of the present series in 1930, and the famous Great Red Book 
of Bristol which Dr. E. W. W. Veale deals with in this formidable 
volume. Indeed this book forms only part of his Introduction 
to the Great Red Book. Dr. Veale gives some details of the 
history of the city in this ‘‘ Introduction.’? The very early history 
of Bristol is practically, according to Dr. Veale, a ‘‘ blank.’’ He 
says that ‘‘the only actual evidence coming to us from Saxon 
times is the fact that there was a mint in Bristol.’’ It is strange 
that this should be the case, indeed almost unbelievable consider- 
ing the fact that the town was certainly important when Domesday 
Book was compiled in 1085. ‘There are some further scraps of 
knowledge. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin in the Political History of 
England, writing with reference to the year 1051, says, ‘“‘ the 
other two sons [of Godwine], Harold and Leofwine, rode hard 
to Bristol, vainly pursued by Ealdred, Bishop of Worcester, whom 
the King had ordered to capture them.’? They sailed from 
Avonmouth to Ireland. Again in 1063, ‘‘ Harold sailed from 
Bristol all round Wales.’’ Dr. Veale draws attention to these 
facts in a footnote. Search might be made with profit among the 
Worcester documents and also in the Worcester Calendar preserved 
in the Bodleian library and possibly in the life of St. Swithun 
attributed to Wulfstan, also in the Bodleian. In the fighting with 
the Danes, Heahmund, Bishop of Sherborne, according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, was killed on March 22nd, 871, and he 
was buried at Keynsham, near Bristol. Dublin (if the records 
are not destroyed) might well give some early material, as the 
relationship between Dublin and Bristol was close from early times. 
The life of St. Wulfstan certainly mentions Bristol as the centre 
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of the Anglo-Saxon slave-trade, and Ireland was the market. 
Dr. Veale draws attention to the fact that in 1171 Henry II 
granted Dublin to his men of Bristol. Finally much information 
is contained in Dr. Charles Gross’s The Sources and Literature 
of English History from the Earliest Times to About 1485. 
Dr. Gross refers to William Hunt’s History of Bristol (1887), 
Bristol, Past and Present, by J. F. Nicholls and John Taylor 
(1881-2), Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of Bristol 
(1821-3), E. A. Fuller’s Tallage of 6 Edward II, Dec. 16th, 1312 
(Bristol and Gloucester Archeological Society, 1895). The same 
society published Mr. Fuller’s Pleas of the Crown at Bristol in 
1287 (1899). In 1902 was published the pleas of the Crown for 
the township of Bristol for 1221, while Professor Maitland in 1884 
published the pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester for 
the same year. There are also other special publications, such as 
G. W. Braikenridge’s Calendar of deeds relating chiefly to Bristol 
(1207-1701), published in Edinburgh in 1899, the relevant catalogue 
of MSS. in the British Museum by F. A. Hyett (1897), the charters 
and letters patent granted by the Crown to the city edited by 
Samuel Seyer in 1812, The Little Red Book of Bristol, edited by 
F. B. Bickley in 1900. 

All this technical material should be collated with Dr. Veale’s 
very painstaking and elaborate volume dealing with Burgage 
Tenure in Bristol. ‘This tenure is apparently first directly 
mentioned in the charter of 1188, but the evidence “‘ clearly 
suggests the existence of a trading community there at a much 
earlier date (perhaps even at the time of Domesday), and a 
correspondingly early origin of burgage tenure may therefore be 
inferred.’”’ ‘The early material, however, is not on a sufficient 
scale at present to make comparison with the burgage and other 
customs of other towns possible and, as Dr. Veale truly says, 


Although considerable progress has been made, the systematic 
publication of English borough records is still almost in its 
infancy. Hemmeon has remarked upon the scant attention 
hitherto bestowed upon the tenurial side of English borough 
development, and it is in the hope of exonerating Bristol from 
this very just reproach that the present work is offered to the 
reader. 


It is impossible in the small space available to do more than 
give the headings of the successive sections of Dr. Veale’s 
invaluable book. He first deals with the central subject, the 
power to devise by will in the case of burgage tenure, which 
must be contrasted with the fact that at Common Law after the 
age of Bracton till the passing of the Tudor Statute of Wills 
the power to devise was forbidden. In the case of lands held on 
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burgage tenure the power to devise was either granted by charter | 
or claimed by custom. In Bristol the power was customary, an 
additional proof of the antiquity of the town, since the first direct 
reference to burgage tenure is 1188 and the power to devise is 
mentioned in 1221. ‘The custom, like many customs in many 
towns, grew in extent. For instance, originally the custom did 
not apply to inherited lands, but apparently the distinction between 
inherited and purchased lands vanished during the fifteenth 
century. We can see the growth and variation of the customary 
power of devise in the cases quoted, from various sources, by 
the author. Did the question of dower follow the Common Law 
tules? Dr. Veale inclines to think that this was the case, but 
certainly there is great doubt and perhaps there is room for further 
examination, as indeed there is in the analogous case of the 
husband’s estate by the curtesy. A large group of problems is 
involved in this customary power to devise. "The questions of 
intestacy and of alienation inter vivos follow, and then Dr. Veale 
deals with services and incidents of tenure (such as the langable 
and other rents due to the Crown) and other tenures—such as 
knight service, frankalmoign, socage and villein tenure—than 
burgage. An elaborate appendix deals with feet of fines, with 
thirteenth and fourteenth century deeds and a list of langable 
rents. This book gives the student of medizval land customs the 
opportunity of comparative study with the customs of famous 
towns, such as London, the mother of Bristol, and of continental 
cities. It is impossible to undertake even an approach to this 
task here and now, but it is one that skilled students should 
attempt since this introduction to the famous Great Red Book of 
Bristol is much more than a local theme. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


ENGLAND IN PALESTINE.* 


Mr. Norman Bentwich has special qualifications for writing his 
invaluable treatise entitled England in Palestine, a title suggested 
by Lord Milner’s book England in Egypt. He has been in or about 
Palestine for over fifteen years, two and a half on military service 
and thirteen as legal adviser to the Palestinian Government created 
by the Mandate of the League of Nations of 1922 (which made 
His Britannic Majesty the Mandatory for Palestine) and the 
Palestine Order in Council of the same year. The Mandate gave 
recognition to the historical connection of the Jewish people with 


* England in Palestine. _By Norman Bentwich. With a map. Kegan Paul. 
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bo Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their natural home 
in that country. The territory known as Trans-Jordan was by a 
Council resolution of September 16th, 1922, excluded from the 
Palestine mandate and, in fact, an agreement between His Britan- 
nic Majesty and His Highness the Emir of Trans-Jordan of 
February 2oth, 1928, established an independent Government 
which must, however, be constitutional and must place His Britan- 
nic Majesty in a position to fulfil his international obligations. 
The aim of Mr. Bentwich’s narrative is to record the main events 
of the relationship of Palestine with England as ward and guardian 
during the last fourteen years. No writer hitherto has covered the 
whole ground from the internal point of view. Mr. Bentwich 
has quoted speeches as well as Government reports, and with his 
large judicial experience he has given to the English public a well- 
balanced and just 
appreciation of one of the most arresting political experiments 
of all times, which is, as Lord Cecil described it, to restore an 


ancient people to its ancient home, and to knit up the severed 
threads of national history. 


Mr. Bentwich notes the fact that the most striking practical 
connection of England and the Holy Land in recent times was to be 
found in the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which was 
founded in 1865 for the archzological study of the Bible land and 
began its work with a survey of the whole country and the making 
of a map of one mile to the inch. The work of the Fund was going 
on almost to the date of the Great War. An Austrian Jew, Dr. 
Herzl, conceived in 1898 the idea of a Jewish State in Palestine 
and some progress was made. The scheme was seriously enter- 
tained by the British Government in the time of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, but the Zionist Congress was divided in the matter 
and this indecision lasted to the outbreak of the World War. The 
Turkish attacks in Palestine were overcome by General Allenby, 
and on December 7th, 1917, Jerusalem was occupied and the military 
administration of Palestine by the British authorities began. Mr. 
Bentwich traces the international difficulties of the time and the 
military administration in excellent detail. The establishment 
of civil administration followed with the arrival of Sir Herbert 
Samuel as the first High Commissioner for Palestine on June 3oth, 
1920. He at once got to work to lessen the existing conditions of 
tension between the Arabs and the Jews. ‘‘ After a few months 
Jewish settlers were admitted into the country at the rate of 
1,000 2 month, and were absorbed partly in agricultural settlements 
and partly in the towns.’’ The activities of the new administration 
were manifold, and Sir Herbert Samuel dealt wisely and well not 

merely with Government, but also with religious affairs, Jewish, 
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Moslem and Orthodox Christian. The Government of Trans-Jordan 
created some difficulty at the time of Mr. Churchill’s visit, which 
was also made the occasion of a somewhat wild Arab demonstration 
against the principle of the National Home for the Jews. 

Mr. Bentwich deals in detail with what he calls ‘‘ the Recoil ”’ 
lasting from May 1921 to September 1922. A press campaign in 
England urged the abandonment of the Mandate, but fortunately 
common sense prevailed and the international status of Palestine 
as a mandated State was fully secured in 1924. ‘The Palestinians 
had won at last their own nationality and the boundaries between 
Palestine and Syria were defined. Sir Herbert Samuel’s great 
efforts were rewarded by substantial success and the visit of Lord 
Balfour to inaugurate the Hebrew University of Jerusalem was a 
sign, not only of a real settlement, but of lasting peace. ‘‘ The 
Hebrew University was the symbol of the spiritual revival of the 
Hebrew people in their ancient land.’’ Lord Plumer succeeded Sir 
Herbert Samuel and for three years ‘‘ the land had rest’’ and 
progress was steadily marked in many fields of national life. He 
replaced the nominated municipal councils by elected municipali- 
ties and, despite strong party feelings, in one place only, the town 
of Gaza, were the elections annulled on the ground of irregularity. 
The separation of Trans-Jordan from Palestine was quietly effected 
and economically the two territories developed steadily. A crisis 
occurred after Lord Plumer’s period of office expired in August 
1928, “‘ the crisis of the Wailing Wall,’’ the whole question of the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem. Stern and judicial action took place 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission criticised the action of 
the Mandatory Power. Great Britain fully answered the criticism 
while admitting the right of the Commission to criticise, and issued 
its statement of future policy which was regarded in Jewish circles 
as an attack upon Jewish activities in Palestine. On February rath, 
1931, this view was in effect disclaimed and the spirit of the 
Mandate reaffirmed. Meantime Palestine has been manifesting 
steady economic development and the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission realised that the British Government ‘‘ was endeavouring 
to facilitate Jewish immigration without prejudicing the Arab 
majority, by increasing Palestine’s economic capacity to absorb 
immigrants.’’ The future remains hopeful but not clear as to what 
is to happen when the Mandate ends. In the second part of his 
book Mr. Bentwich traces the constitutional forces at work in 
Palestine at the present time—the executive, the legislative power 
and the judiciary—and deals also with the Government of Trans- 
Jordan. If the future can in any way be judged from the present 
it would seem as if the present experiment in Government must be 
tested for a substantial period of years. 
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MARGARET MCMILLAN: PROPHET AND 
PIONEER.* 


This story of the life and work of Margaret McMillan, by Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge, is a wonderful record of a wonderful woman 
who gave her all for the benefit of the children of her generation, 
and for the generations still to come. It is well that such a book 
should be written so that the children of to-day and to-morrow 
should know what one selfless woman did for the young life of her 
country, and thus inspired others to follow in her footsteps. 
Miss Margaret McMillan has been dead only a little over a year, 
but her far-reaching influence grows, and will continue to grow, 
and this book will greatly reveal her work and her personality to 
those who had not the privilege of knowing her. She laboured un- 
ceasingly for the betterment of infant and child life, especially for 
those to whom normal opportunities are denied, and not alone for the 
children of her day, but for the training of those who will be the in- 
fant teachers in the days to come. In reading her life, and all that 
she accomplished, one feels that she was indeed inspired, and Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge truly proclaims her as ‘‘ Prophet and Pioneer.”’ 

Margaret McMillan was born in 1860. She was the second 
daughter of James and Jean McMillan of Westchester, New York. 
Her father came of a Catholic family on his mother’s side, her 
mother of Highland Puritan stock, which accounted greatly, as Dr. 
Mansbridge says, for ‘‘ her own temper, outlook, and practice.” 
Highland, Mystic, Protestant and Catholic all combined to make 
her what she was. Her sister, Rachel, was the elder by one year. 
In 1865 Margaret’s father died and the mother and her two 
daughters were left almost in poverty. In September of that year 
they set sail for Scotland where they were welcomed in the Inver- 
ness home of their maternal grandparents. To the sisters the 
new home was lovely, and they were ever grateful to their grand- 
father who was a father to them, and who “‘ first taught me to have 
faith in humanity.’ ‘That faith never failed her or her sister 
Rachel, since it was rooted and grounded in love, love for the 
children whose uncared for and stunted lives cried to her for help, 
ill housed, ill fed, debarred from sunshine and air, and all the 
blessings which are so often taken for granted by those more 
fortunately placed. To grasp the betterment which Margaret and 
her sister Rachel brought to pass students must read this book, and 
learn therefrom what two young women, not especially endowed with 
means or influence could, and did, accomplish. 

Margaret’s pioneer work, under the zgis of the new party (The 


* Margaret McMillan: Prophet and Pioneer. The Story of her Life and Work. 
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Independent Labour Party), called her to Bradford in November 
1893. ‘‘ The flame of her spirit lit fires in Bradford which were 
never put out . . . and her direct influence can be easily traced in 
the attitude and actions of the Bradford Education Committee to 
this day.” It was in the Bradford time that she came to realise the 
supreme needs of children for which she strove unceasingly till death 
claimed her on March 27th, 1931, at Harrow. 

The wise movements which Margaret McMillan created, or to 
which she gave new life, are numerous: school baths, school feed- 
ing (impossible, as she says, to teach a hungry child), medical 
inspection, clinical treatment for school children, open-air schools, 
nursery schools, all of which emanated from love, love for the 
children whom she felt were being starved physically and mentally. 
She gave her life with an enthusiasm which never failed, either by 
speech or pen; she never spared herself bodily or spiritually. Mar- 
garet studied abroad both French and German to enable her to be 
conversant with the thought and literature of other countries beside 
her own. Her outlook was scientific as well as humanistic; her 
personality arresting, and she wrought more changes in the evolu- 
tion of the child in mind and body than seemed possible in the 
lifetime of one woman. She fought against many odds, and often 
won by her indomitable courage, and died as she had lived, lovea 
by both children and adults. The education of the latter was one 
of her many endeavours, ‘‘ She saw clearly that the education of 
adults, and the education of children were dependent the one on 
the other . . . her victories were only achieved by the help of men 
and women of all parties.”’ 

Margaret McMillan, after her sister Rachel’s death, worked on 
alone from 1917 to 1931. Medical inspection and treatment of school 
children was her great constructive aim and work at this period, 
resulting in children’s clinics at Bow and Deptford, and also in 
the Rachel McMillan Training College at Deptford, the creation of 
which was her final triumph. In May 1930 the Queen opened the 
new buildings. The College is recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and twenty students receive assistance therefrom during their 
second and third years. Margaret’s faith had removed mountains, 
and her last words were to her students commending their service 
to God and the children who are ‘“‘ the centre of His Gospel.”’ 

S. DE M. 


* * * 


‘EERE CURL TS OBC AN Niece 
Dr. Ernest Baker’s magnificently illustrated account of cave- 
exploring—‘‘ mountaineering reversed ’’—describes a new science 


* Caving: Episodes of Underground Exploration. By Ernest A. Baker. 
Chapman & Hall. 
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as well as a new sport, and M. E. A. Martel, the French savant 
and sportsman, who was the first man to explore the fearful 
Gaping Ghyll on Ingleborough, shows that ‘‘ speleology ”’ (the 
natural history of caves) is worthy of close study. The outfit 
for caving is as various and ample (though different) as the 
necessary outfit for mountain climbing, and the first experiences 
of the hardy adventurers of thirty years ago showed that the 
precautions that should be taken are almost infinite. 


But on the other hand, the sensation of first breaking into 
some vast underground chamber, or of attaining the bottom 
of a gigantic pot-hole and bringing the party safe back to 
the upper air, is not inferior to that of traversing an untrodden 
col or of reaching the summit of a hitherto unascended aiguille. 


There is indeed the scientific side to all this new sport. Dr. Baker 
does not deal with that directly, but anybody who reads his 
entrancing book will see that the sport of caving is closely related 
to natural history and archeology and that many important 
problems in physics, such as surface earth structure and artesian 
pressure, cannot be worked ont fully unless with the assistance 
of the skilled climbers who have as their goal the curious, weird 
and almost mystic world that is under our very feet, 

Dr. Baker is an experienced caving-man. He and Mr. H. E. 
Balch published as long ago as 1907 a book on The Netherworld 
of Mendip: Explorations in the Great Caverns of Somerset, York- 
shire, Derbyshire and Elsewhere. Professors and students of the 
University of Bristol formed a ‘‘ Speleological Society,’’ and the 
game and the science were afoot. Helpers from Cambridge joined in 
the fascinating work. The Irish Caverns were worked both before 
and after the war, and perhaps the most exciting piece of scientific 
research was on the southern Warder of Galway Bay, the northern 
corner of County Clare. It is a wonderful spot. 


From Farmoyle, below Caherbullog, near the head of the 
Caher River, a deserted old drove-road leading over the moun- 
tains towards Ballyvaghan was sheeted with the dark green 
of Dryas octopetala, and starred with its white flowers: 
nowhere, except in the Allée Blanche, under the southern 
precipices of Mont Blanc, have I ever seen this lovely plant 
in such glory. ‘he flora of Black Head is famous. Its clints 
are a garden of saxifrages, Geranium sanguineum, dryas, and 
many Alpines that have no other habitat in the British Isles 
except the Garbh Choire in the Cairngorms. Another 
visit was paid to Poulnagollum five days later, principally in 
order to complete the survey. . . . They were fourteen hours 
below... and obtained all the horizontal and _ vertical 
measurements necessary for the map eventually produced by 
Dr. Oed!. This comprises the main cavern to a point well 
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beyond the junction, together with the tributary cave that 
starts from Poulnaelva. But they also followed up and sur- 
veyed, though not in such minute detail, a number of sub- 
sidiary passages, and found that these made a total extent 
of five miles, three times as much as either the underground 
system at Mitchelstown [in Southern Ireland] or that at the 
bottom of Gaping Ghyll, till now the two longest caverns 
- known in the British Isles. 


Dr. Baker had already reached the bottom of Poulnagollum five 
days before and on the way had reached the bottom of Poulnaelva, 
“the other colossal pot that Connolly had shown Kentish and 
and me thirteen years before’”’ (1912). ‘These extracts show the 
quality of the book. It consists of adventures from end to end 
(including cave climbing in France and Belgium) described in 
delightful English and with equally delightful modesty. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Professor Laski’s Studies in Law and Politics* consists of a dozen 
essays and addresses which, as he points out in the Preface, find 
their unity rather in the attitude of the author than in their subject 
matter. The first, entitled ‘‘ The Age of Reason,’’ presents an admir- 
able panorama of French thought in the eighteenth century in its 
manifold aspects. The study of Diderot is a fine tribute to a man 
who just missed greatness. ‘‘ The Socialist Tradition in the French 
Revolution ’’ points out that, though the revolution was made by 
individualists, it was nevertheless a capital event in the history of 
Socialism. From France we pass to England, and the remaining 
studies concern one or other aspects of the machinery of the State. 
*“The Problem of a Second Chamber ”’ argues, by the process of 
exclusion, that Single Chamber Government would be our best solu- 
tion. ‘‘The State in the New Social Order’ repeats the philosophy 
for which Professor Laski has pleaded in so many books. The political 
science of the next generation, he believes, ‘‘ will seek to discover 
ways in which the individual may be made significant. It will have 
to remember that he is not absorbed by the State. ... For otherwise 
the lives of the many lie at the disposal of the few; and they are 
used, as history makes evident, not for the common good, but a per- 
version of it.’? The study of the political philosophy of Justice 
Holmes, the Grand Old Man of the American Supreme Court, com- 
pares his services to those of John Marshall a century ago. For as the 
latter preserved the constitution from narrow particularism, the former 
rescued it from the danger of a narrow individualism. ‘‘ The Per- 
sonnel of the British Cabinet 1801-1924 ” is full of curious informa- 
tion, and discusses the relation of our institutions to the class affilia- 
tions of the men who have worked them. The whole book is full of 
learning, reflection and challenge. 


* Allen & Unwin. 
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Ten Years of Tyranny in Italy,* by Pietro Nenni, is a sustained 

_ and passionate denunciation of Mussolini by an old comrade who has 
remained faithful to the Socialist cause. The Duce is presented not 
only as the assassin of liberty, but as an apostate from the working- 
class movement. The most interesting portion of the narrative is that 
which recalls meetings with the Dictator during the stormy years 
before he seized power, and describes the unbridled violence of his 
views at that time on the bourgeoisie and the army, the monarchy 
and religion. Men often change their opinions for honourable reasons, 
but the jump from the extreme Left to the extreme Right is too much 
for our author, who, as an ex-editor of Avanti, sees everything in 
terms of the class war. Fascism is exhibited as the ruthless tyranny 
of the bourgeoisie, a brutal attack not only on Socialism, but on the 
workers and their rights. The sincerity of Nenni’s convictions is 
proved by his sufferings and his exile, but he is too hot-blooded and 
class-conscious to inspire confidence in his judgment. He speaks with 
admiration of Amendola, one of the most illustrious victims of Fascist 
fury; but he has a profound contempt for Giolitti, and even Don 
Sturzo, the founder of the Partito Populare, is accused of intrigue. 
The King is denounced for yielding to the march on Rome and for 
not evicting the Dictator after the murder of Matteotti; for we are 
assured that the Italian people never wanted Fascism and would 
reject it to-day if it was allowed a free vote. It is, indeed, a terrible 
story that is told in these pages of cold-blooded murders, of un- 
punished crimes, of the dragooning of a nation. Like other exiles 
he is sustained by the conviction that Fascism is without roots in the 
country, and that Italy will regain her freedom before many years 


have passed. 
* = + 


Mr. Jefferson Butler Fletcher has given the world a new English 
translation of The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighierit which has many 
merits, and not the least of the merits is that the essential music of the 
Comedy is preserved, despite the fact that Italian, even in Dante’s 
compressed style, has no resemblance in musical structure to English. 
As Mr. Fletcher says the difficulties are wellnigh insuperable. Dr. 
Saintsbury’s violent attack on Longfellow’s method of overcoming the 
difficulty by the introduction of unrhymed terza is justified. There 
must be rhyme if Dante is to be Dante. Mr. Fletcher fully realises 
this and compromises with fewer rhymes. He says that “‘ there is a 
very easy way of reducing the number of rhymes without at all 
breaking the tercet movement and structure. This is simply not to 
link the tercets together. By one step we so cut out all but one pair 
of rhymes. And the surprising thing is that—if I may judge by my 
own very imperfect ear—the difference in effect, for English, is not so 
great as might be expected. I do not so much miss the linking rhymes. 
I do miss agreeably the cloying excess of rhyme.’’ In fact, Mr. Fletcher 
has a very good ear and the compromise was well worth making 
since it does ‘‘ fairly reproduce the movement of Dante’s verse.” 
The famous opening of the Hell, though somewhat unfamiliar in its 
new guise, holds the mind as well as the melancholy music, while the 
growth of the great poem is adequately marked till we come to 
“ the Love that moves the sun and every star.’’ It is a poem of high 
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faith and serene belief, and Mr. Fletcher has shown that he can com- 
municate that faith and belief to alien peoples who owe to medizval 
Italy more than is always realised in the worlds of law, philosophy and 


poesy. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘“The Du Barry,’’* by Karl von Schumacher, is a brilliant narra- 
tive, admirably translated, of an astonishing career. The last mistress 
of Louis XV is presented in a relatively sympathetic light; for, 
though she had no morality in the ordinary sense of the word, she 
was a kindly woman. She wished to enjoy life and the glittering 
prizes that her dazzling beauty brought her, but she had no political 
ambitions and she knew nothing of the fierce hatreds which distract 
the Courts of absolute rulers. She was, moreover, not a mere 
doll, and—for a woman of humble birth—she was well read. But 
when all has been said that can be said in her favour, her career 
was none the less one of the causes of the Revolution which brought 
her to the guillotine. ‘The spectacle of the elderly King, infatuated 
by the illegitimate daughter of a cook and loading her with priceless 
jewels, increased the disgust and contempt for a dynasty which had 
passed its prime and had become an incubus on the nation. The 
figures on the crowded stage, from Choiseul to Marie Antoinette, are 
skilfully and vividly portrayed. 


* %* * 


Mr. H. R. James has written an interesting short biography of 
Mary Wollstonecraft,+ the pioneer of women’s suffrage and author 
of the famous Vindication of the Rights of Woman. ‘This sketch, 
however, endeavours to show the purely feminine aspect of her life; 
but in so doing, intentionally or not, the reasons for her challenge 
tc the world stand out markedly clear. Her books and ietters give 
“the portrait of a woman of rare gifts and powers, intellectually, 
emotionally, physically; a woman of strong understanding and of 
indomitable will; above all, a woman most lovable, endowed with 
a great power of loving and of rendering service to those she loved.”’ 
Perhaps these gifts were the secret of her greatness, for in her desire 
for equality between the sexes, she did not forget to remain a woman. 
The two appendices on books written by Mary Wollstonecraft and 
those written about her, together with the Index, complete an 
excellent work. 
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_ In the notice of Mr. V. D. Davis’ History of Manchester College, 
in the May issue of the Literary Department, by an unfortunate 
misapprehension it was stated that Dr. L. P. Jacks, the eminent 
theologian, had died last year. We regret deeply this error and are 
very glad to record the fact that Dr. Jacks is in perfect health and 
is living at his residence Great Stones, Headington, Oxford. 


